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GUY STOPPED HIS 


HER GIRLHOOD’S HERO 


[NOVELETTE.] 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBEB.) 


CHAPTER I. 
gH, Miss Caxton, if only you knew 
% how hateful it all is, you 
wouldn’t wonder I speak as I do. 
ee = could om weiag I er 
————= something — anything wou 
pen ; I ae I cy dead oa ee 
. alse en oor apa wo 
an lonely than before. . Oh he's just hate- 
ul _ her dirty, whining ways.” 
maid dear,” remonstrated the gentle old 
“Of you are talking of your step-mother ! ” 
it we" I am, She’s the cause of all 
cpu: and naturally T hate her!” 
his is wicked, Vinnie!” 





“TI know it is, but I don’t care. I am 
wicked, I suppose, but,” with a little quiver 
in her young voice, “I was not always like 
that. Mamma has spoiled us all.” 

“Come and sit down by me, Vinnie, dear,” 
said Miss Caxton; “we must talk this over 
together. I can’t have my little favourite 
behaving and speaking like a fretful child 
Here is your low stool. 
hand, dear, and, whilst I talk, try to think 
that in all I say I am seeking your good, 
By the way, have you not rather neglected 
your dress of late? JI can count two pins 
where only hooks should be?” 

The pretty childish face flushed crimson. 

“Miss Caxton, there is no encouragement 
to be tidy. You never saw such an awful 
home as ours is; and mamma doesn’t care 
x we look. Why, she’s the untidiest of us 
all. 

“Two wrongs will never make a right, 


Now give me your | 


HORSE TO SPEAK TO VINNIE. 


Vinnie, and I would rather leave Mrs. Orme 
out of our conversation. I know what your 
own mother’s wishes concerning you would 
be, and I am going to tell them to you: I am 
very much afraid you have been forgetting 
them of late. Let me see, Vinnie, how old 
are you?” 

“Sixteen next Monday. It is four years 
since mamma died.” 

“But vou have not forgotten how pretty 
she made your home; what a busy little 
woman she was, and how careful that you ali 
should go daintily clad? I’ve been thinking, 
Vinnie dear, that you might do much to help 
your brothers and sisters. and to make your 
father’s life brighter. Where there are so 
many children there must always be a deal of 
mending.” 

“The children have no clothes worth mend- 
ing,” gloomily. 

“Oh, things can’t be quite as bad as that, 
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dear; and then you might keep one room at 
least fit for your father to rest in after his 
hard day’s work.” 

“ Thefe Vis ‘ no” encouragement to do so. 
Mamma would fill it at once with her trashy 
novels, and, half-dirty clothes. She goeg from 
room to ragm until each one is as bad @s that 
she has just vaented.” 

“My dear, I won’t hear another word about 
Mrs. Orme. I feel I ought not to listen to 
these complainings. After all, She is your 
father’s wife, and as such is entitled to respect 
from-you; and you are old enough now to see 
the evils of indolence and procrastination. | 
hope, dear, that I may find a marked change 
in your appearance and manner before many 
days are over; and now, as I don’t like scold- 
ing you, I will change the subject, and give 
you some pleasant news. Mr. Guy Ullathorne 
is home.” | 

:Vinnie’s face brightened for a moment, then 
resumed its former discontented expression. 

“That: will make no difference to us. He 
will notcare to know us now. 11 is two years 
since he was here, and things were bad enough 
then, but they were heavenly compared with 
the present state of affairs.” 

“Guy is not likely to forget old friends,” 
said. Miss m, gravely; “and one other 
fittle piece of news 1 have for you. You have 
seen the beautiful young lady who lives at 
The Holt?” 

“Ves; She is Miss Dolane, and I don’t 
like her; she only thinks of her beauty and 
her: clothes.” 

“T hope not. fer Guy is engaged to her,.and 
I should be most grieved if his: marriage 
proved unhappy. I have always made a hero 
of Guy, and I have so much for which to be 
grateful to him.) Did I ever tell you, Vinnie, 
that it is owing to his generosity, [now live 
at ease? After his sister died (I was her 
governess you know) he.found me, ont, and I 
was in very, -circumstanees, 1 was he 
who purchased my annuity and this dear little 
home of mine, There are times when I feel 
I would die to ensure his happiness,” and the 
little old maid’s eyes filled with tears. | 

“T hope he will be happy.” said Vinnie 
Orme, softly, “I hope she will be good to 
him. And now, dear Miss Caxton, I must go, 
It is: getting mear tea time, and--and don’t 
think I will forget your words--I won't—I'll 
try to remember every one of them, and--and 
act, up to, them.” 

“JT -cam trust you, dear. 
come again soon.” 

She stood by the window. watching whilst 
the young girl hurried down the pathway to 
the road. 

She was avery young thing, not quite six- 
teen yet; oe and supple, with a pale face, 
giving already a promise of refined beauty, 
great grey eyes fringed by long, black lashes 
—wonderful eyes they were, deep and dark— 
and the face itself was framed in curly masses 
of warm bronze brown hair. 

Not even the shabby, ill-fitting dress could 
disguise the grace of the lithe young form. It 
had been brown once, but was now of a non- 
descript shade, and extremely short in the 
skirt, displaying a liberal amount of leg. The 
body was too tight, too short in the waist and 


Good-bye, and 


sleeve, and net by any means in a tidy con- | 


dition. 

Miss Caxton sighed as she watchéd’ Vinnie 
walking swiftly liomewards. She. remembered 
how different life was to her once--only four 
years avo. 

It was then her mother—a beautiful woman, 
who had made her husband's happiness—died, 
leaving six children; Vinnie, tlie eldest, was 
twelve, while the tbaby numbered only so 
many hours. 

Poor Dr. ‘Orme! he .was 
what to do with all his babies he did not 
know. For their sakes he married again at 
the close of the first year. Unluckily, he chose 
a certain Miss Forsyth, a lady whose juvenility 
was open to doubt, whose tastes were of the 
most extravagant kind. 


distracted, and 





Before the honeymoon waned he found him- 
self called upon to discharge the debts she had 
incurred in preparing her trousseau; and Miss 
Forsyth, who had fully believed the <dector’s 
income to be at least near!y a thousand a year, 
discovered to her chagrin it was something 
under four hundred , 

She had no housewifely instincts, and the 
servants, knowing this, did just as much as 
they pleased and no more 

The management was of the very worst, 
and soon the unfortunaie doctor was com- 
pelled.to part with his pony and trap; then 
the cook was dismissed, next the housemaid 
went, and only an incompetent “ general” was 
engaged to supply their places. 

Then Mrs. Orme discovered she was an 
invalid, and would lie week in and week out 
upon a couch, in a dirty dressing-gown, read- 
ing such novels as suited her intellectual capa- 
city. 

So things went from bad .to worse, and it 
was a miracle to all who knew them that the 
young Ormes grew up so strong and healthy. 
As for the doctor, he was an old» man long 
before his time, and it was with a shuddering 
sense of sickness he would return bome*after 
his hard day's work. a 

There were the children dirty and forlorn- 
looking, and there was his wife y to meet 
him with querulous comp!ainings and Jaments 
over her own, ill-fortune. 

What wonder if he was fast beeoming soured 
in disposition, or that Vininie should so revolt 


against a state of affairs she was hélp‘ess to j 


alter. 
She gave one Quick, disgusted glanee at the 
house as ahs eieed the gate. {mae really 
a handsome as Well.as a substantial building ;> 
bub the doors and shutters were almost dev 
of paint, though mot devoid of dust and m 
splashes ; the winddiws had forgotten. they ever 
had acquaintance: a duster; the curtains 
were faded, and hung in every fashion but, the 
correct. one; im fact, the whole place was | 
miserably dirty and comfortléss.” | , ; 
“Oh, déar! how ashamed Jam, of it all,” 
thought the giv). A - matle het way to the 
sitting-room, wherg, as usual, Mrs. Orme was 
reclining. i / 
“ How longiye Mfive been !” she said, quera- 
lously. “ Yeu hever seem to remember my 
need of society,” “I am realy thankful | am.not 
so selfish as yya, Vinnie!” - 
The girl made no reply, only she set her lips 
in a little hard Tipe, and, toesing her hat i 
a corner, began $6, sweep a collection of 
and ends from théttable into a basket. 
“Don’t fidget,” remarked Mrs. Orme, ove 


oY 


guidly ; “ you should learn to speak and move’ 
quietly, as befits a lady.” 

“T look like a lady, don’t 1?” the girl ques- 
tioned, with a short laugh. ‘I sometimes 
think it’s a] a mistake that I was born one. 
Well, I'll be as quiet as I can, but I am going 
to get father’s tea ready.” 

Mrs. Orme condescended to emile. 

“You've been listening to Miss Caxton’s 
homilies, and have come home ultra-industrious 
and dutiful. But I question if you know how 
to brew a cup of tea, and we can’t afford to 
waste anything over your experiments! ” 

Vinnie said nothing, but went on with her 
self-imposed task, spreading the not too clean 
cloth, aud cutting bread-and-butter. — Then 
sho went t6 the kitchen; the kettlenwas sing- 
ing away merrily, and Vinnie, whose know- 
ledge of such things’was of the slightest, con- 
cluded everything was as it should be, and 
made her tea. ; 

Presently the doctor came.in, more tired 
aud depressed than usual, and Vinnie, swith 
. proud sense of her. own importance, said— 

“Tea is quite ready, papa. I thought you 

right need it, so I prepated.it myself.” 

He looked: pleased, and, taking his seat, 
waited whilst. the girl began to pour out an 
most colourless liquid. 

“} can’t understand why itis so pale,” she 

rid, evemg itid vabtiully 
' put in a sufficient anantity of tea! 

_ tas 


Tam quite’ sare’) 


“Did the water boil? Of course it did no: 
Take away the rubbish, and, as I am due a 
Fordsham in half-an-hour, I must £© withon) 
refreshment. This houfe isslike no other. 
and if you can’t do better, I would advis. 
you not to meddle with household matters” 

Then he went angrily out, and poor Vinnie 
covered with shame and conftision, was tempted 
to break down utterly. 

“T told you to let well alone,” drawled Mrs 
Orme, with a little malicious smile. «Pp». 
haps another time you will take my advice,” 

“{T was so anxious to help, Mamma, can'y 
you teach me how to be useful? ” 

The lady lifted her brows. 

“T was bred as a*lady, not a domesti¢ o g 
mother’s help,”-she said, frigidly: “ You haa 
better go for instruction to Miss Caxton,” ang 
she turned again to her novel; whilst Vinnie. 
with a heart too full for further speech, wen 
out into the garden, and, leaning upon the 
gare. gave herself up to very bitter and resent 
ul thoughts. 

She was startled by the sound of horsey 
hoofs wpon the road, and, looking quickly up, 
saw a gentleman approaching. It was Guy 
Ullathorne, and he stopped his horse and 
spoke to Vinnie standing by the gate. 

a My dear girl, how pleased T am to sce yor 
—and how you have grown! What. Vinnie, 
hagen’t you a word of welcome for mc!” 

.“ Yes,” flushing tosily, “I am very ylad io 
|.see you,*Guy-—Mr. Ullathorne.” 

“Leb it stand ‘Guy,’ if you please. It 
would be. odd if we—you and I—indulged i) 
cer How is the doctor, and are all 
the mones well? Do you think they wil 

: me? I mean to put them to tly 
test. I shall come in to-morrow.” 
© “Qh, don’t! please don’t!” the girl ered 
@istressfully. “I should be ready io die of 
Mortification if you did. It is all so dreadful 
pe Foe ate used to having everything pretty 

d bright. about you. I couldn’t bear you to 
‘866 ts as?we are, Guy,” and there were tears 

itteriny .n the long lashes. 
¢) Poor, jitle Vinnie! And do you think I 
fiall lay the blame of fhe discomfort upon 
yours. or, your father’s shoulders? I promise 
to b to all you wish hidden ; but I can’t 
and promise to ignore my old friends. 
When Twas a motherless boy your mother 
was my West friend, and I never can forget 
her kindness.” 

“You will not bring. Miss Dolane?” ep 
treatingly. 

“Not unless you wish it,” he answered 
quietly. « 

He had @ shrewd t 
ful fiancée weuld decidedly object to know the 
Ormes. They were not society people, and 
could offer her no zeturn for her friendship 

“ Miss Dolane is waiting you at the bend of 
the road,” said Vinnie, presently. “Do not 
let me keep you.” 

“Well, I shall see you to-morrow. 
bye, dear,” and so he rode off, as comely @ 
young Englishman as one would desire io see 
--broad-shouldered, tall, with well-set-up 
head, brown-haired, brown-eyed, with @ 
frank, pleasant face , that . had a /atent 
strength about it and a capacity for, great 
/passion, Da! 

Miss Dolane greeted him a little 
patiently. ; ss 

“Why did you stay to talk with that gir, 


Guy?” si} 

“ Because she is very old friend. I have 
known her from her birth; and the first. Mrs 
Orme (her mother) was most good to mc. 

“You will hardly expect me to call upov 
them? They look a most disreputable lot, 
and the house is simply awful.” 

“You will please yourself, Belle. Bu! ! 
should have been to know you and pour 
little Vinnie were friends.” 

The young lady shrugged ber handsome 


‘ . . ale 
My dear Guy, I associate with my equ® 


sus icion that his beaut: 
i 


Good- 


ini 





only—the girl is impossible. 
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He made no reply. «He. knew, | gas, all 


mind, at first, if I make dreadful blunders—- 


bing to make them decent. Then we must 


arguments would faal with her, and his face oh,.I know you won't, when you see how hard have all the carpets up, an? curtains and chair 


shadowed as they. rode on in silence, ‘ 


They had been engaged but three months, Fe sweet face, 60, like the dear ona,hidden | 


but whatever glamour might once have rested 
over their betrothal had long since vanished. 

He had never professed to love Miss Dolane 
violently. He bad admired her beartty, for, 
she was beautiful, in a Titiens-like style, and 
she had angled very successfully for him. He 
was rich and ’well-porn; and when Miss 
Dolane looked at ‘her mother’s coarse tints, 
che decided “it would. be well to settle ere her 
pink-and-white lost all charm in obesity and 
florid hues. “ s ' a 

Guy never could tell quite “how he was in- 
duced to propose. “It was a lovely night, and 
he was alors with Belle Dolane in a dimly-lit 
conservatory. She wasvery lovely in robes 
of some floating, pale-blue stuff, and. she was 
very kind. ve ‘ r 

When he woke in the morning he was not 
quite 80 satisfied with his engagement as on 
tie previous evening. But he told himself 
Belle was very handsome and good-natured ;' 
that soon or late a fellow must marry, and no 
doubt he avd she would be quite a model 
couple. “ For it isn’t m either of us to fall 
violeatly into love,” he umused. 

As he assisted her to alight at her own door 
he looked earnestly into her face through’ the 
gathering dusk. She was lovely with that 
flush upon her cheeks, ‘that light in her blue 
eyes, and her hair lay in disordered golden 
nasses about the white column-like throat. 

Some new fecling stirred him. He vaguely 
wished he loved her more, and, taking her 
band in his, he said, earnestly, 

“Belle, I would like to feel you cared more 
for me than for any other fellow who hovers 
about you. Do you, dear?” 

‘Of course,” withdrawing her hand. “Am 
I not going to marry you?” 


CHAPTER. IL. 

In October Mrs. Orme fel] really ill ;. at first, 
so accustomed were all wio knew her t het 
groundless complaints, that very little heed 
was taken of her condition. ‘But in a day or 
two the doctor began to look very grave ; theo 
he spoke of calling in a nurse, atid Vinnre: felt 
both alarmed and sorry for her stepmother, 
Little Miss Caxton, hearing the news, snut up 
her cottage, and went to the doctor's. 

“There is no occasion to bring in a ‘rurse,” 
she said, kindly. “I can do all that 1s 1 ces- 
sary, and invalids do not often like io have 
strangers about them.” 

So she set to work to make the sick room 
presentable; giving no sign of the discomfort 
she suffered through the squalor and untidi+ 
ness of the ménage. But all her careful nurs; 
ing, all the doctor’s skill, could not avail to 
save Mrs. Orme; at the close of a fortnight 
Sue quietly passed away in hersleep, and oh! 
it was sad, there was no one left to regret her, 
The useless, selfish Jife was ended; and 
althongh not one of those who had known her 
would confess so much, even to ir 

emth the failing of that queruleus voie:, 4 new 
Sense of peace settled over the house. : 
They buried her close by» Winnie's mother, 
aid the ¢ri was shacked.at her own, callous 
hess, because not one tear. could’ she shed. 
The young children remained-at howe, glory- 
Rg in the possession of mew clothes+a rare 
and noteworthy oceurrence with them. in those 
«ays. Unloved she had lived, and untegretted - 


lncretia Orme died! Ajasy alas! how aad i 


au was! 
. That evening, when the widower sab alone | 
in his shabby study, Vine entered somewhat 


timidly: } ° 
"y: bot remembering 
Words, sly ang 


neath the dust of the grave, was lifted to 
his,. he stooped, and kissed it gently. 

‘“We will bear with one another,”, he said, 

vely. “I sometimes think, Vinnie dear, I 

avenot done my duty by you--you have had 
none of the advantages Celonging, to your 
position.” ae ’ 

“I shall not miss them, never having had 
them,” she answered,: gently ; “do not think 
of me new, papa. Oh, how cold you are ;‘ the 
evenings get so chilly. Wait, I will build you 
arfire~-I am capable of that,” and, waiting 
no reply, she hurried away for wood and paper, 
which she brought back in the large apron she 
had donned... And presently the flames were 
leaping, and flashing, and brightening the 
room. Vinnie got out a botile of port, 
a gift from Guy, and compelled her father to 
drink, watching with pleased eyes winist the 
slow. colour crept into~his worn cheeks, and 
feeling, w:th gentle hands how the warm blood 
was stirring im his. 

“Now, you are rested, dear,” she said, “T 
want to talk to you. What I have to say will 
draw your mind away—away from this sorrow. 
Oh, papa, you would never guess how kind 
people have been to us—and Miss Caxton is 
dearest and best of all. She proposes that 
Nellie and Floss should go to’ her every morn- 
ing, fos lessons; she will like the work, and it 
will make it easier for you to educate Roy 
and Clement.” 

. “She is most good, and I am not too proud 


to raise any objection to so kind an offer. Ah, 
Vinnie, how shamefully you have been 
neglected.” 


“Do not mind me,” the girl answered, 
uickly. “My good times are comrng too. 
Miss Jaxton is going to teach me how to be 
useful, so my mornings are to be spent at 
home; in the afternoon I am to resume my 
study of French and music with her; then I 
shal 5 have the whole evening to devote to 


‘ou. 

we You are too young to be able to do all 

these. things, child.” 
“JT shall grow older every day, and { am 

very strong, and you will not forbid me to 


‘No; but I will not let you overtax your 
strength; you are such a mere child yet. 
‘Vinnie, I would like the children to come in 
to-night. I do not know them so well as I 
should.” 

Thatevening, although papa looked'so grave, 
and sister Vinnie spoke in low tones, was not 
unhappy ; and when the doctor bade them one 
and all look up to her and do their best to 
“elp her, all but “baby” May felt the appeal, 
ahd, resolved to do their utmost for “ papa,” 
ani Vinnie. ¥ 

T the morning Miss Caxton came, for 
Néllie’s léssons were not to begin for a week, 
and,” with the two elder girls, made a tour 
through the house, tenth: Vinttie many 

That same day the doctor was sum- 


Ted trom home. 


I way be ‘gone a wedk,” he said. “You 
} will not be afraid in my absence, chi'd?” 


“Oh, no; I shall have too itfych to'do to re- 
m t® be nervous.” ye 
*"« You will want some monéy; this is all I 
édan‘spare .at present,” placing five sovereigns 
in her hand; “make it go as far as you can; 
and don’t on any account have credit.” 
nd when. ho wae gone Vinnie fairly exe- 

a danee. ; 
“Oh, Miss Caxton, we wil! make his stady 
and,the sitting-room #o nice. I looked in the 
indows when we went over to Fordsham the 


Miss .Caxton’s | other week, and I saw some cheap wal!-papers 


about, his ey forward, and putting BD AFD 1 .<-80" pretty and cool-looking. I do believe I 


said; unsteadily, 

. have been a very useless.girl; I 

te zen nes Duet waa te lar 

ake you Mis 

‘ mg teach me the way 5 and: fhovetne Seor pet 
her “knees beside hm) ‘you will not, 


“Papa, I hay 
am 4a very 





could hang it myself, don’t you--the rooms 
‘aren’t high? ° mr gaye © 

“Suppose we ,” answered the litjle old 
maid, Talighted to have so.apt a pupil. “Young 


Jimson would whitewash the cnilinig for ¥ mete 
I $¢ 


ngthng,.and the doors only want a 


I shall try to do my duty”; and then, es the | Covers washed. We'll do our work thorou; 


| 





hls 
or not at all.” = 
And oh! what a commotion there was tlh: 
next day, and for days to follow. Byery nook 
and corner. was investigated and cleaved: th 
carpets beaten and memied, tho ourtains 
washed; and even if: their colour was gon 
that mattered little now that they were no 


| longer soiled. 


The first night Vinnie went, to bed plea 
Sant.y tired; the second found her aching i 
every limb from the unaccustomed work ; on 
the third she fainted, but she would not rest 
until all was done. 

Then she viewed her work with satisfaction 
taking especial pride in the sitting-room anc 
study. neat middle-aged maid supplie 
the place of the former lasteraly girl, and 
everything was well in ‘order when the doci: 
returned. 

To say he was surprised is to very feebly ex 
age his admiration of the change Vinnie and 

er ally had. wrought. 

There was a very suspicious moisture in, b 
eyes as he took his child into his arms an: 
kissed her, with a love thai amply repaid: her 
for all her labours. 

Of course, things were far from running 
smoothly yet. Vinnie had so much to learn. 
and her blunders were both numerous and gro 
tesque; but, remembering his promise, thi 
doctor was very forbearing, and this home was 
happier than it had been for four long years. 

mn came Guy with his eongratulations, 

“Why, Vinnie, what wonders you have 
worked! How jolly the old place looks; wha 
& litte woman you are growing! But you 
are just a thought too pale, so gel, your wraps 
and come for a spin with me.” — 

“But Miss Dolane?” objected 
“ She'll be looking for you.” 

“No, Belle is entertainmg some frieads who 
are not my friends; she will not miss me. 
Where shall we goto Druid’s Mount?” 

“Yes; it is ages since I went so far,” and 
she ran off eagerly to secure her hat and 
jacket. 

“Do you see,” she said, as she walked 
briskly on beside him-—‘‘do you see how tall 
I am? My head reaches nearly to your shoul 
ders. The boys cal! me the Maypole.” 

“Then, I can only say, they are yery rude. 
T must talk to them.” 

She laughed. 

“All the talkihg in the world? would not 
make them polite to me. Iam not old enough 
for them to fear me. Oh, Guy! how mice it 
is to have you back again! How horrid it 
will be when you lenve us for good!” : 

“T’ve no intention of doing so. What put 
such ay idea into your little head?” 

“I don’t know. I thought —? Miss 
Dolane would ‘not like te hve much af such + 
little place_as this.” 

“This wil be alw home; although,” 
with something tike a sigh, “I suppowe Belle 
will want to spend each season in town. She 
is fond of pleasure and excitement. Vinnie, 
I wish you would let me bring ‘her te see you 


now. 

She shook her ‘head. 

“Please, no, Sho would find me so stupid.” 

And finding the subject was distasteful to 
her, he allowed it to drop, and employed him- 
! in making her walk as enjoyable as po-- 
sible. 

This little jaunt was the first of many, an’ 
scarcely anyone commented upon their fre 
quency. 

Guy was nine years Vinnie’s senidr, and had 
known her all ner life, and certainly neithe: 
of them thouglit of any wrong to Belle. But 
an officions, friend , remonstrated_ with ‘the 
young lady upon tamely allowing Guy to pay 
Miss Orme so much attention, 

“Oh,” said Miss Dolane, “she is but a 
child—ouly sixteen.” 

* “She, is a very, pretty chiki, Hier mother 
was a lovely woman, and. Vinnie grows wor- 
derfully like her.” You must be yery smre of 


Vinnie. 


tee wre meee 


ee eee 
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Mr. Ullathorne’s fidelity to countenance their 
friendship.” 

“T am,” answered the beauty, wth a com- 
placent glance at her own reflection: 

She was no! by any means a jealous woman, 
and she knew Guy te be honourable. But 
she was tenacious of her rights, and she did 
not intend they should be disregarded. So 
she resolved to speak to Guy upon the sub- 
ject that night “ 

It was not hard to find an opportunity. 
Mrs. Dolane, following her usual custom, fell 
asleep after dinner, breathing in a stertorous 
and annoying fashion, oat the lovers—if 
lovers: one might call them—sat apart in an 
alcove, made beautiful with autumn plants 
and flowers. 

“Guy,” said Belle, laying one large white 
hand upon his, “de you haw you are making 
yourself and me ridiculous by your friendship 
with that little Orme girl? I want you to 
end it.” 

He looked her fully in the face. 

“TI. see nothing ridiculous about it. Who 
has been talking nonsense to you? You are 
too good-natured to object to anything that 
gives me pleasure.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Dolane, sweetly, 
“that is very pretty of you, Guy; but even 
at the risk of losing your good opinion, I must 
say I object for personal reasons to this inti- 
macy. You are a young man, and Miss Orme, 
they say, is pretty.” 

“Do you mean to hint, Belle, that I would 
play the scoundrel to you? You have my 
promise—is ‘not that sufficient?” 

“I-have your promise, oh, yes—your 
written promise,” with a little cunning smile, 
“and I don’t for an instant think you would 
behave unlike a gentleman. But my friends 
have not the same reasons for faith in you 
that I have, and they evidently consider me 
foolish to permit this thing to goon. I would 
rather be wicked than ridiculous, and so I 
say it nrust end.” 

“And I say,” he answered, quickly, “that 
I do not owe it to you to forget old friends; I 
refuse to accede to this unreasonable de- 
mand !” 

Miss Dolane flushed with vexation. 

“T am, as you were pleased to tell me a 
little while ago, a good-natured woman; but 
there are limits to my good nature, and I — 
cannot see why you should entertain so hig 
an opinion of those beggarly Ormes. They have 
no claim upon you, Guy. Sit down, be a 
boy, and listen to me. I have a right to ask 
this thing!” 

“T refuse to acknowledge that ; if it is mere 
jealousy——’ 

“Tt is not!” she interrupted, quickly. “TI 
ean hold my own ; and now—I don’t intend to 
quarrel—I ‘will leave you to think over this 
matter until the morning. I am quite sure 
you will’ see things in a different light then.” 
She would say no-more on th» subject, and as 
early as possible he took his leave. 

As Miss Dolane nestled that night amongat 
her pillows, she said to herself : 

“Guy can very obstinate when he 
chooses, and I don't believe he will give in. I 
really think I will see the git, and appeal to 
her pride; yes, that will be certaimly “best.” 
And then she fell adleep as ree Bing a child, 
and slept until the chill December sun was 
shining in her room, and all the world was 
astir. 

She breakfasted in her usual indolent habit ; 
then, dressing with utmost care, ordered the 
carriage, and drove to Dr. Orme’s house. 

Vinnie stood aghast when she saw the car- 
riage, with its magnificent bays, stop at their 
gate, and her heart beat fast as Miss Dolane, 
stepping out, came towards the house. At 
first she meditated sending word she was 
not at home; but then, reflecting that perhaps 
Giuy’s wishes had weighed with his betrothed, 
and fér his sake sho made friendly overtures, 
she hastened to smooth her curly locks, re- 
adjust her white collar, and then, with timid 
steps, made her way to the shabby drawing- 
room, where Miss Dolane was waiting. 


She was looking exceedingly handsome in 
her claret velvet and furs, and, contrasted 
with her, Vinnie looked the merest child. 
The beautiful blonde regarded her critically 
a moment, thon, extending the tips. of her 
daintily-gloved fingers to Vinnie, drawled : 


“So you are Miss Orme, and I really must | 


apologise to you for my most unceremonious 
visit. Iam afraid you will consider me very 
presumptuous.” . . 

“Not at all,” murmured Vinnie, who was 
almost overpowered by the other's magnifi- 
cence and condescension. 

“Pray sit down, child. I want to talk to 
you, and I am quite afraid I shall give you 
offence. Good advice is never well received, 
and I have called to advise you with regard 
to Mr. Ullathorne. You have no mother, and 
probably no friend to counsel you.” 

“I do not understand!” interrupted 
Vinnie, breathlessly, and with the delicate 
colour wavering in her cheeks. 

“That is what I supposed, and it is really 
truest, kindness on my part to enlighten your 
ignorance. Miss Orme, it is not customary in 
good society for girls to walk and drive alone 
with men to whom they are not engaged.” 

She spoke quite calmly, planting “her stab in 
the child's heart deliberately, and watching the 
effect. The grey eyes opened wide upon her 
in pained surprise. j 

“Miss Dolane, Guy and I have known each 
other all our lives; he has always been my 
friend.” 

“That was-all very well when you were a 
child; but you are very near womanhood 
now, and if your own sense of the fitness of 
things does not teach you how to act, it is 
well you have someone to advise you. You 
will understand,” with a disdainfwl look and 
—. “T have no fear of Mr. Ullathorne’s 

delity ; but, like most men, he is fond of 
amusing himself, and I haven't the least 
doubt that your freshness makes you very 
amusing. But, you silly child, his attentions 
to you mean nothing, and will only compro- 
mise you” 

“Stay,” said Vinnie, in a choked voice, 
“you must not say such things to me. + T 
are cruel and unjust. Everybody knows that 
we are friends, and—and—oh! how can you 
be so cruel to me?” * 

“TI am kind, and really, Miss Orme, it is 
utter nonsense to imagine such a thing as 
friendship between man and woman. It is sure 
to ripen into love on one side or the other.” 

The blood flamed into the sweet, pale face 
opposing her; 

“No, no!” she cried, vehemently ; but Belle 
stayed her with the old disdainful gesture. 

“ Allow me to know more of the world than 
you,” she said. “1 speak from personal ob- 
servation. And now let me tell you what any 
girl of true and delicate instincts would dé 
after such an interview as this. She would 
refuse to walk with or receive a mam who is 

ledged to another woman; she would decline 
is friendship, and no longer number him 
among her acquaintances. I s solely: for 
ey good. exact no promise from you; 
ut should you, after this, grant “Mr. Uns. 
thorne such. favours as_have made peu.cidicu- 
lous already, I shall know how to act. I don't 


wish to beharsh with you; for really are 


very young, and Guy has been thengntlens 
but understand, once and for all, I will not 
share my lover with any woman!” te. | 

Then, having accomplished her mission, she 
drew her furs about ~ and with a elight, 
contemptuous bow, passed out well éatisfied 
with herself. But poor little Vinnie stood in 
the centre of the room, white and trembling. 
The cruel words had gone straight 40. the 
young warm heart, and a sense of shame min- 
gled with a new strange pain overwhelmed her. 

Miss Dolane’s mission had been enly too 
successful, 


CHAPTER Ill 


° 7 1 4 
She had given the child of the fruit.of thie. 





| tree of knowledge to eat; end te! the ohi 
was now a woman. She understood, as in « 


ee 


=== 
flash, why.Guy's words had had such weight 
w:th her, why he was her hero and her guide 
She knew now the secret of her heart, which 
} she had not even guessed before, and began 
}to wonder what life would be if Guy came no 
‘more. ; 

Of course, he did not love her. She wa; 
glad to think that—because he was bound ty 
this beautiful woman, who said cruel things 
with smiling lips. And then she aid fiercely. 
to herself, she would keep Guy’s friendship, 
No one had any right to wrest that from her, 
and no one would ever guess how dear he way 
to her. 

Thea with a return of her new-born shame, 
she covered her eyes and sobbed bitterly as 
she remembered that “no girl of true and 
delicate imstinct™ would endeavour to retain 
a man’s friendship under such circumstances 
Dashing away her teats, she stood erect. 

“ Miss Dolane shall have no cause for com- 
pla‘nt,” she said, under her breath; and then 
she thought of taking counsel with Miss Cax- 
ton, only she so dreaded lest she should reveal 
her secret to her. 

No; she must act by herself, and for herself 
So she went back to her household duties, 
working with such feverish energy that the 
middle-aged servant regarded her with mill 
wonder, 

In the afternoon Guy came. 

“What! not dressed for walking, you lazy 
hild? Hurry up, the afternoons are so short 
now.” 

“T am not going walking,” she answered 
quietly, almost coldly. ‘I have neglected m 
music and French lately. 
make amends.” 

“ Nonsense! You must have exercise; and 
Miss Caxton iy not a hard taskmistress. 
sides, you are looking quite pale and tired.” 

But she was resolute; and, just a little bil 
vexed with her, Guy took his leave. 

Miss Dolane smiled ag he entered her elegant 
boudoir. It was rarely he condescended to 
take five o'clock tea with her and her favourite 
friends. He “could not make small talk,” b 
said. And, really, that little Orme girl had 
not behaved badly, for evidently she had told 
Guy nothing of their interview, or he would 
be be iable 


Now I am going t 


Se she smiled upon him and made as much 
of him as it was in her nature to do, and she 
hoped he had forgotten his fool’sh whim ¢ 
the previous evening. Then, as the days we rt 
by, aud Vinnie constantly refused to walk with 
him, and as often absented herself from the 
room when he was present, he began lo grow 

y and restless. 

rt vague discontent, to which he would gv* 
no mame, possessed him. He missed the 
child’s ‘bright intelligent talk, her vv 
interest in all he said or did; the sme 
with which she had been wont to greet him, 
the frank words of welcome, spoken in tha! 
sweet, clear voice. ‘ 

When he did sce her it struck him she was 
looking paler than she should, and that there 
was * ohill reserve about her manner tote'y 
forsiga to it. 

But she gave him no chance of explanation, 
and at last he resolved to ask Miss Caxton 
the reason of the girl's changed manner 

But the little old maid could tell him 
nothing. She thought Vinnio had been quiet" 
of late, but she attributed that to the many 
cares devolved upon her. It was not 
the child to be fickle in her friendships, 
if Guy wished it she would question ber 0 
the subj 


As he cortainly wished it, that same sfter 
noon, when Vinnie entered, she said : < 

“My dear, don’t you think it would " 
better to take a little exercise this afternoes: 
It ie nearly a fortnight since you we’ 
one of r long rambles.” ie 
The ‘girl did not look at her as she al 


i sh trouble, J 
“If I do not give you too auch trou 
would ith my studies. 

‘ Lerner doar child, tt is a pleasure to 





me to teach such an apt pupil. But T can't 


mé wl 
But it 
accust 
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guessil 
fickle . 
love, I 
truth. 
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eer 
growing pale and thin; ‘and it is 

hardly fair to Mr. Ullathorne to drop his 

trendship $0. abruptly. You were such con- 


companions. 
Ham ne drew her breath hard. 


“J shall not walk with him again,” she 
nid, in a very low voice, We cannot be 
friends any longer.” : : 

“My dear, what is the meaning of this! 
How has Guy offended you? ; 

‘Tt is not that. Mr. Ullathorne is most 
good to me ; bat, ref ab dear = me: 
had not meant to anyone, only my hea 
‘ + full T must speak;” and then she told 
the old lady of Miss Dolane’s visit, and of her 
resolve to create no breach between the lovers. 
Miss Caxton listened with a most unusual 
fush on her cheeks; but when Vinnie had 

ended, she said: : 

“My dear, I think you are. acting as you 
should; only I am angry that Miss Dolane 
should so have spoken to you, and I am afraid 
(ay has not chosen too wisely. I den’t see 
that, under the circumstances, you could do 
otherwise than forego his friendship. But 
Miss Dolane is a foolish woman to suppese a 
child like you could dream of love, stil] less or 
treachery.” 

Vinnie sat quiet a moment, then she said : 

“Tcan give him no explanation ef my con- 
duct, and it hurts me to think he may believe 
me ungrateful; he has been so good to met 
But it is better so; and he will seon grow 
accustomed to the change in me.” 

She sighed as she spoke, and Miss Caxton, 
guessing what pain it pore her to be thought 
fickle and cqpricious, but. never guessing her 
love, resolved that Guy should know all the 
truth. It was only fair to Vinnie. of this 
she said nothing to the girl; but w Guy 
presented himself the next day at the Cottage, 
she told him all. She was half sorry, when 
the saw his face, that she had done so. 

“Guy,” she urged, “ Vinnie is very pretty. 
It is perhaps natural that Miss Dolane should 
be jealous of your friendship with her.” 

He rose with an impatient gesture. 

“T am tired of it all; but, weary as I am, 
I shall behave as an honourable man. It 
is true that she—Mise Dolane—and I are 
wholly unsuited to each other; but I shall 
uot fail her because of that. I daresay” 
ibitterly) “we shall be as happy as most 
married couples. But no woman, net even my 
wife, shall insult Miss Orme.” 

_There was something in his face that 
alarmed the little old maid, 

“Guy,” she said, laying a small, slender 
hand upon his arm. “Don’t tell me that yeu 
3 Vinnie ; that would be too cruel. It is 
ot 207” 
. | don’t know,” he answered, moodily ; 
pon my soul T can’t tell—perhaps I de—bui 
— — I =! hound and and foot to 

“ier woman, and I am not likel 3 
that, even if she would let =A ——— 

“T am sorry I confided in you; it w 
have been wiser to keep silence.” , se 
_No; E might have learned to think ill 
éren of that child; now I am going to see her 
and endeavour to shake her reso utwm, and 
amet that—well, after that I must have an 
“planation with Belle, Oh, don’t think I 

all ask my freedom—I shall not-—lus she 
i - to understand that I choose ay own 
= hes, even as she does, and that I will allow 
7 ‘nterierence on her part.” And then he 
mate)? tnd Mise Caxton, watehing, saw he 

~s ls a towards the doctor's heuge. 

* found Vinnie quite alene in 
ening & coat for Rey. But Bem i up 
Waited hen nd, laying aside her work, 

mw ‘or him to speak; and when he only 


— ‘king reproachfully at her, shé stam- 
“ 
wud, 4,not eect a visitor, Mr, Ultatheme 
“7 you Please, T am very busy !” 
hat is a cold welcome,” he 


S @ with enforced calmness. ’ 
You set me quite outside the pale of your 











friendship? Am I to suffer for anothers 
a 
‘% t do you mean?” she faltered, with 


pale, quivering lips. 

“That Miss Caxton has told me all. Child, 
I never knew, I never guessed, the reason for 
your coldness ; if I had, do you believe 1 would 

ave suffered such an insult to have been put 
v ou. Vinnie, you must forget Miss 
Dolane’s jealousy—I cannot afford to lose my 
little friend.” 

The small white face and dark eyes met 
his beseechingly. 

“You must not come here any more,” shie 
said. “Miss Dolane is right, and I never 
thought——” 

“What is it you did not think?” he asked, 
as she broke off suddenly. “Was it that you 
did not know how unreasonable and cruel a 
woman can be? Vinnie, I do not release you 
from your prorhise of friendship; T shall 
come here as I have always done, and you will 
share my walks, just as though this had never 
happened.” 

“No,” said the girls “if you have any 
regard for me, you will keep away from our 
house. You owe so much to Miss Dolane’s 
wishes, and I will make all necessary excuses 
and explanations to papa.” 

She seemed suddenly to have grown into a 
woman, and the change in her startled him ; 
but he would not yet accept her decision as 
firal.. With a auick movement he had taken 
doth her hands in his, and, looking into her 
face, he said— 

“Vinnie, answer me this one question. Ar: 
you tired of me and my friendship? Do you 
wish it ended?” 

She tried to lift her eyes to his, but could 
nob. 

“You know, Mr. 
that,” she faltered. 
that!” 

“Ido, and so I will not abide by your re- 
solve.” 

“You must. If you try to see me again, I 
will ask papa to let me go away! I will not 
widen the breach between you and Miss 
Dolane.” 

“You are very cruel, Vinnie; I think you 
don’t quite know, how cruel. Perhaps one 
day you wiil relent, and let me come back to 
you on iny old footing. I wanted nothing but 
to serve you.” 

“Don’t!” she broke in, wildly. ‘“ Can I ever 
forget how good you have been to us all, or 
how much I owe you? Bat it is better you 
should come here no more—it is your duty 
to her!”. She lifted her eyes a moment then 
to his, and in that glance their mutual seeret 
was revealed, and a fierce temptation beset 
Guy te tell her ali she had grown to him ; but 
he conquered it, remembering Belle. He must 
never speak words of love to this girl—she was 
not for him! With a sigh he drew her nearer 
untit his arm encircled her waist. 

“Dear,” he said, hoarsely, “you have de- 
eided well, and I will t your decision, al- 
though it is hard. I shall hear of you some- 
times ; and if at any time you need help, you 
will know where to find me, and will not 
seruple to apply to me—for the sake of a life- 
riendehip. Good-bye, little Vinnie ; I shall 


Ullathorne, it is not 
“Oh, at least, believe 


long f 
not come again util I bring my wife with me. 
Heaven bless you, dear,’ and then he softly 
touched 


her brow with his lips, and so was 


Phe watched him go, with eyes that could 
not weep, and then she knelt. down and prayed 
for him, as never in her life had she prayed 
——— she never thought “ ane be \ ad 

piness—it. was u im she dwelt, ¢ or 
hia she importuned the listening Heavens. 

Guy Ullathorne went straight to the Hott, 
where my ee _ with smiles, totally 
ignoring loomy look, 

“ Hew ~ ates ts come so soon; there 
will be 
moor.” 


ty of time for a gallop over the 
f * B do-not propose to ride to day ; I want to 
speak with vou.’ 





“What a very terrific commencement!” she 
answered, smiling, but inwardly a Little afraid 
of the storm she knew she had roused. “ Well, 
you seem in no hurry to begin. You neod not 
mind mamma!” 

“What I have to say I shail 
alene.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Very well, let us go into the next room, 
there is a fire burning there! I hate cold apart 
ments, don’t you?” 

He made no rejoinder ae he followed her 
moodily into the room shé had chosen for their, 
interview ; but she did not seem to heed this, 
as, sinking into the easiest chair she could tind, 
she sail, with a smile, 

“Tam quite ready to hear you now, 
wibat is it you want?” 

“T think our wedding is fixed for the fifth 
‘of April?” 

“Of course it is. . How very unga‘lant to 
affect forgetfulness of it!” 

“JT am not in any danger of forgetting it,” 
grimly, “and I shall not fail to keep my ap- 
pointment. But as we are neitlicer violentiy 
in love with each other, and I have litt’e liking 
for the frivolities of a season in town, | suppose 
taking a trip round Norway and Sweden. You 
have no objeotion, I suppose?” 

“None,” she answered, with a slight flush. 
“ You will please yourself, ef course! and as 
mamma an? I go to town very early, I sha'l 
have no time to miss you. But may I ask the 
rcason for this sudden change of plans?” and 
the placid blue eyes met his fully then. 


cay to you 


Guy ; 


“IT was coming to that. It was only to-day 
I learned the absurd rumours set afloat by some 
charitable friend of yours; only to-day | 


learned the shamefu! part you played towards 
an inoffensive pratheubout girl. She was not 
my informant, so your anger need not fall on 
her; but I may as well tell you that she has 
utterly refused to accept or receive me as her 
friend. I have to thank you for this rupture 
between myself and her family. If I stayed 
here now, when the recollection of your cruelty 
is so fresh, we should certainly quarrel!” 

“Then you had best go,” imterrupted the 
young lady, callously. “1 object to scenes of 
any description; they are such bed form. 
Gracious, Guy! how hideous you look with 
such a frown on your brow!’ 

He went nearer to her. 


“{ wonder,” he said, “if you have any 


heart, Sometimes I think you are utterly 
without feeling; and, then, Heaven forgive 
me! I all but hate you. I think 1 never shall 


forgive you for the part you have played to- 
wards that poor child!” ; 

“ Oh, yes, you will, when you come to realise 
that I saved you from a very foolish entangle 
ment, and her from probable pain. She looks 
a romantic child. You area bit angry —_ 
me new, but you won't nurse your resent- 
ment ; and I om quite sure, Guy, we shail be 
far happier than the majority of folks who 
marry for love. Come, kiss and be friends! 

He turned fiercely on her. ? ; 

“You don’t know what you ask!” he said; 
“and as we are to go through life together, it 
is as well you should understand thoroughly 
what manner of man I am. If, either before 
or after marriage, you presume again to meddle 
maliciously with my affairs, I swear solemnly 
I will never look on your face again, or hold 
any further intercourse with you!” 


“ Thank ys" for your plain speaking. When 
0 ” : 
Wes soem as poss’ble.” Then.’ with @ 


sudden, despairing hat he added, “ Belle, 
you must see how utterly unsuited we are each 
to the other. Will you give me my freedom? 

“No, I won't!“ she answered, emphati- 
cally. “I don’t choose to pose as a jilted 
maiden; and I certainly do not intend Vinnie 
Orme should eccoupy a place that is mine by 
right. You are mad to ack eueh a thing ! 

“J suppose I was. Well, let matters rest 
as they are; oniy don’t reproach me in the 
future with any misery your decision may 
entai).” 

She smiled in a superior fashion. 
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“T am not afraid of the future; and one 
day you will be thankful that you chose a 
woman who had no stupid sentiment. . You 
ate s0 goon carried away by emotion. yourself 
that I shall act as ballast w you. Now, you 
must have tea; you won't refuse?” And then 
she rose, and going to h'm, kissed him lightly. 
and carelessly upon the cheek. 

Never, oh, never until then had he so 
loathed the fetters that bound him to this 
beautiful, soulless woman, who cared for him 
just in proportion to his wealth and position— 
who loved nothing. but her own beauty, and 
no one but herself. 

Two days later Guy Ullathorne started on 
his trip, Belle bidding him a smiling good-bye, 
and lightly begging Ein to be careful of him- 
self. He did not see Vinnie any more, neither 
did he leave any message for her with Miss 
Caxton. Perhaps he dared not trust himself 
to do so. 

All Morden wondered at his departure, but 

Selle made very plausible excuses for him, 
and was so bright and smiling that no one 
guessed the real truth of the matter; and in 
early. February she and Mrs. Dolane went to 
town, and Vinnie experienced a sense of relief 
and peace ‘to which she had long been a 
stranger. 

It was good to be able to walk about the 
roads and lanes without fear of encountering 
Guy’s “sweetheart”; it was restful now to 
spend the quiet hours in church with no fair, 
disdainful face opposing her. And if she 
was paler and graver than formerly, this called 
for comment from nene; had she not so many 
cares U her shoulders? 

But all at home felt the benefit of her gentle 
rule, and the doctor spoke smilingly of a day 
not far distant when he should once more ride 
in his own trap. 


“For, Vinnie, my dear,” he said, “thanks to’ 


your economy, I ewe scarcely twenty pounds 
now. I don’t know what I should do without 
my little housekeeper,’ or how it was I did 
not understand: her worth before,” and listen- 
ing to his words, Vinnie was a proud and 
almost happy girl. 

One letter, aml one letter only, had come 
from Guy, and that was addressed to the 
‘doctor. tt contained a brief message to Vin- 
nie, kindly, bretherly, nothing more; but it 
was something to live upon. 

When the doctor searched for the letter next 
day it was nowhere tobe found, and only 
Vinnie could have told where it was hidden 
or what comfort it brought to her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Early in March, Gay returned ‘to England, 
but not to Morden.. His first duty ‘was to h's 
betrothed ; and he wrote apprising her of the 
time and day of his return. 

He was miserably conscions that his heart 
was more thon ever alienated from her; that 
if she ever had any charm for him, that was 
far away in the dead amd dreary past. 

Her pink-and-white, the sheen of her golden 
hair, the deep bhug of her languorous eyes, had 
lost all power to stir his pulses ever so little. 
Hers was a more animal type of beauty, and 
not calculaied long to hold euch a man as 
Guy in thrall 

And yet, because he was so intensely indif- 
ferent to her, he was all the more careful not 
to slight her even in seeming. 

So, having rested and refreshed himself, he 
made his way to the bijou house Mrs. Dolane 
occupied during the seagon. 

The servant who opened the door .to him 
knew him. 

“Miss Dolane is out, sir. She said would 
you please wait her return; she would not be 

ate.” 

He went in, and upstairs to the room she 
usually ocoupied. There was. a bitter smile 
on bis lips as he sat-down by a window, and 
waited for her coming. 

“She might have stayed at home to-day, of 
all days,” he thought; “but I suppose [ am 
less to her than her pleasures. Oh, what a 





fool I have,been! to what a loveless woman: 
have linked myself!” 

Presently. a. stream of carriages began to 
pass in rapid succession, telling that the P 
was «emptying itself of the . fashional 
habitués. . By-and-by a neatiy-appointed 
brougham stopped at Mrs. Dolaae’s door, 
gentleman was riding beside ita man_Guy 
knew and disapproved; and‘he frowned, a 
little at the empressoment with which he parted. 
from his fair companions, holding Belle’s 
hand in his far longer than was necessary. 

Before her engagement, Lord Fontaine had. 
been one of .her most pronounced admirers, 
and it did not please Guy to find him-again 
on terms of intimacy with her. v 

But he would not render their mecting una 
pleasant by passing strictures on her conduct, 
So, as she came slowly upstairs, he rose to 
meet her with a smile. 

She entered with that stately air she so 
much affected, and even he, who did not love 
her, was fain to admit she was very beautiful. 

“Ah! Guy,” she said, with a pretty smile, 
“you are earlier than I expected. I can’t say 
travel has improved your appearance. You 
look. positively worn,” and then she offered 
her cool cheek to be kissed. “Have you taken 
nothing since you came? Uh, well, 1 must, 
send Phelps to attend to your wants, whilst 1 
remove my wraps.” 

He was still holding her hand, and there 
was something of wistfulness in his dark eyes. 
If only she would show a little pleasure. a’ 
sight of him! 

“ Belle,” he said, “aren't you going to tell 
me you are just a little bit glad to seé me?” 

She smiled again, that same maningless 
sinile. + 

“Of course IT am glad, but you won't ex- 
pect me to go into raptnres? You know I am 
not at all of the gushing order of womanhood,; 
You must be content to take me as I am.” 

He fell back from her, his heart like léad in 
his breast ; but not another word did he say. 
Perhaps-he dared not trust himseif te teli her 
how in that moment he regarded her. 

He dined with mother and daughter quite, 
en fuimille, and was surprised when, the meal 
being ended, Belle rose, with a careless exéuse. 
saying she had to dress, and she was “ qnite 
sure he would’ excuse her and mamma, and he 
could come round early in the morning.” “° ’ 

“I thought,” he said, “ you would have kept 
to-night free.” 

“TI did not suppose you would wish it;' and 
there is no nesd,” langhing “to surfeit’ our-: 


selves with each other's society. We sliall’| | 


have ‘all our lives in which to get tired of our 
yoke.” - " 

There she stood smiling down upon him, as 
serene and careless as though he were tut a 
chance acquaintance. He almost hated her as 
he looked on her. rye 

“How funny,” she said, “that you should 
begin to develop signs of jealousy so Tate’ iii’ 
the day. There, you stupid boy, don’t look 
80 ferocious—I will give you all to-morrow#- 
no, not to-morrow, for'I am engaged, ‘but the 
next day. Now you must wait and see me in 
ali my bravery..Mauresque has made mé 
loveliest gown imaginable for the oceasion!/” ° 

“What is the occasion?” Guy asked, a trifle’ 
grimly. Pot 

“Oh, did I forget to tell you? It ik amven- 
gagement of long standing, or, of ‘course? 
would have postponed it. Lord Fontaine: is 
taking mamma and I te the opera to-night.” * 

“TI don’t like the man. I object to your 
friendship with him!” aK, 

She raised her eyebrows in comic surprise ;: 
then she said, 

“Well, we won’t quarrel about it to-night. 
You shall lecture me.te-morrow to your*heartés 
content” ; and so she went away to dress, and 
when she came back again, despite his: * 
he was compelled to acknowledge her benatfy: 

She wore white satin, with a Greeks borden: 
in gold about the hem; a golden zone éneirs| 
cled cher waist, and there were white flowers m 
her hair and at her breast. «: dvw deeq 








she said, with a smile. “Real 

has excelled herself(” 

| “Pity she was so extravagant with {he 
train, so meagre with the, bodice. [ hope I 
shall never see you in anything quite so out. 
tageous again,” -he answered, with a vexed 
glance at the gleaming bosom and arms, 

- “Pooh!” said Belle, lightly, “you ar 
gavage with me for deserting you. Do 
know, Guy, there is a rather vulgar old say- 
ing to this effect, ‘What is sauce for tie 
gander is sauce for the goose.’ And I am 
giving you. a litte Jesson in the treatment {o 


.. “Acknowledge my dress is a i gg ee art,” 
F ly, Tesque 


-which you subjected me at Morden. Now 


ou really must go, I am_ expecting Lord 
Fontaine gape A. and as both you and 
I object to figure as love-sick folks, let us say 
good-night.” 

, He laughed. bitterly. 

_ There is no danger of being confounded 
with such ptimitive swains—in our case. Good- 
ight.” 


And then he went out, feeling he had been 
most ignominously dismissed. His heart was 
full of anger, and from the depths of his soul 
he. loathed himself for the folly which had 
bound him to Belle Dolane. And she—well, 
the went to the opera, and admired the gay 
dresses and glittering jewels; listened to the 


r flatteries of her admirers, the whispered words 


of Lord Fontaine, and was deaf to the music 
and the pathos of “ Faust.” Hyer 
She said next day she had had a delightful 
evening, but she could not have given tho 
slightest account of what had been passing on 
the stage, having been too much occupied wit! 
her own affairs. 
- The days passed swiftly, and March was 
drawing fast to a dose; and with each dey 
Guy had~ more. reason for dissatisfaction 
Fontaine haunted Belle, was her constant a‘ 
tendant, and she was far from showing displea 
pure at his openly expressed preference for her 
society, and laughed at what she was pleact 
to call Guy’s jealousy. At last one day he found 
her alone. 
» “Belle,” he said, “I have tried for this op- 
portunity for a long while, but have never 
found ii until now. I think you owe me som 
dtuty—you who will so soon be my wife-—ane 
I tal you plainly, I will not permit Lord Fon 
taine to dance — a aang you. ae 
oned said you wou are your lover with no 
other wohdn. Now I say my betrothed shal! 
be mine only ; do you hear?” ay 
She looked up with a_ languid, insolent 
emile. 2 - 
“Until I.am yea wife I shall please my- 
self,” she said, coolly. - : 
ace you will nat Be allowed.” he answered 
uickly.” “You must choose between hes 
fein apd myself ; I will not be the laughing- 
ck of our hundred-and-one dear friends. 
will not have my wife’s name made the 
subject’ of common BossiP Belle, let us ty 
to finderstand and consider each other ent 
J know I am not giving you all that I shoul!, 
Phonestly mean to do my duty by you. 
Won’t you do the same by me: and mlm 
edinestness he took her jewelled hands in 4%. 


ther| She snatched them away impatiently 


| *E bate heroicst”: she said, “and I don’t 
kée why you should object to Lord Fontaines 
réciety for me.” we 
| “It onght to be enough for you tuat * ” 
object,” he answered, pained beyond — 
‘and, Belle, I tell you plamly, late aa it * 
and despité all the uncharitable concius! ooh 
khow will be drawn ‘of me—tI will never _ 
you my wife unless you promuse forego ™ 
iurther intercourse with Fontaine. i a 
1 he looked up) at him sullenly. 4 S 
exeuse is better than none,” she said, coal ped 
“yow arb secking a loophole for at td 
then. you will go back to that sly little Yrm 
girl!” see 
’ “Vou know that you are wrong!ng ™. 
baid, sternly; © and oe reall | ot bare 
err praia oa he than honourably 


to wou. give: you three days in which 
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make your choice; but E will have no: helf 
measures, and, uatil you have decided, I shall 
pot see YOu again. 

‘Very well,’ she answered, still sullenly. 
‘I will give you my answer in the stated 
time. I think there is no more to say except 
that I consider you are prematurely exercising 
more than a husband’s rights”; and with 
those words she sw pt from the room, leaving 
him a prey to all bitter thoughts and- vain 
regrets. 

The second day came ; on the morrow Miss 
Dolane’s answer to her lover’s demands must 
be given, and she began to feel a little nervous. 
She did not wish to lose Guy unless she could 
secure a better parti, and she had so f:w hours 
left in which to decide. “One thing is in-m 
favour,” she thought. “Fontaine dines with 
us to-night, and, if he does not declare himself, 
I must yield to Guy’s ridiculous demands. I] 
won't if luck favours me—he would be a most 
exigéante husband.” 

She dressed that uight with especial caré; 
there was so much at stake, and in her blue 
and silver robes she was lovely enough to turn 
a steadier head than Lord Fontaine possessed. 
All through the evening she exerted herself to, 
please him, pandering toe his vanity in every 
conceivable way, flattering him with looks and 
smiles, and low-toned speeches. And only when 
Mrs. Dolane fell asleep did she lay aside her | 
brightness of manner, and assume an air of 
meek resignation, which was wholly new to 
her. Fontaine was quick to notice the 
change of mood, and following her to the dis- 
tant window by which she stood, said-~ ; 

‘What is it, Miss Dolane? What has gone | 
wrong? In what way have I offended you?” : 

“You have not offended me,” she answered, | 
softly, and sighed. ; 

“Then why has all your brightness left you? 
I cannot bear to see you so dépressed—won't 
you trust your trouble to me?” 

She drooped her head. 

“Tt is always hard to lose one’s friends,” 
he said, “and we have been such good 
friends.” . i 

“Why should you speak of losing. me?! 
What idea is this?” . 7 

She stood in the shadows, and her face, 


“ra soft and appealing as she raised. it .to/}: 
his 


“My duty is towards my future husband,” 
she said, meekly; “he has forbidden me -to’ 
know you--the alternative is that we part.” 

Fontaine drew nearer, 

“And what will you. do, Belle; have you 
the heart to send me away?” 

“T wust!” 

He bad never meant to woo or wed .her; 
but her beauty was a power, and he hated to 
ran Guy Ullathorne should win her from 
nim. | 

“Tell me,” he said, leaning towards her, “ is 
t your wish that we should part? Is Ulla-) 
thorne more to you than I?” 

“Do not ask,” she murmured, “I must not 
auswer you!” As 

“But you shall, Belle darling, choose be-' 
‘ween us now. Will you give up th’s prig andi] 
cling to me? Will you be my wife?” j 

She was trembling with excited triumph ; 
but he was vain enough to construe her emotion, 
si love for him, and this but increased his’ 

on. 

“You will not send me away, my beaiitiful 
’ ling; you love me—I know you do. Let 
aay Ullathorne do his best or worst, he shall 
not take you from me!” ‘ 

Then she let his arm steal about her waist, 
rac gave him back kiss for kiss, whilst her’ 

‘art throbbed wildly with the joy of success.’ 
p Emest,” she said, “you will not tell 
b ar to-night; IT am afraid she will be 

ey 3 lot me break the news to her. She was 
“ways fond of Guy, and persuaded me into 
accepting him; but, oh! I was so unhappy!” | 
Fn he believed her ; in bis heart he laughed 

thought of Guy's:defeat, never guessing 


¥ ardently ne had desired his freedom, ‘or! 


| complaint ; we never s 


Hie lordship took his leave before Mrs. 
Dolane woke, Belle urging him to do so “ iest 
mamma's anger should break upon him”; but 
no ‘sooner had the door closed behind him 
than she went to her mother’s side and, shak- 
ing her vigorously, said, 

“ Wake up, mamma, I have news for you ; 
such good news! Fontaine has asked me to 
marty. him, and I have consented !” 

“I am very pleased,” murmured the sleepy 
lady. ‘You are @ clever girl, Belle and ] 
never hked Guy, he is so: masterful? And 
when are you to be married? We.can’t afford 
delay : 

“We shall be married at once, that is, on 
the day appointed by Guy for our union; it 
is only a change of bridegrooms—and such a 
change! I shall be Lady Fontaine! I always 
coveted a title; but Ernest isn’t half so nice- 
looking as Guy—not that it: matters at all!” 
Then she shrugged her shou!ders “mpatiently, 
for Mrs. Dolane had fallen asleep again. 

The next morning Guy waited for a message 
from Belle; but none-coming, he at length 
repaired to Mrs. Ullathorne’s—his aunt, a 
widow lady, yet on the best side of fifty, and 
of charming manners— and there Belle’s note 
iollowed him. Hoping, he hardly knew what. 
he tore open the perfumed envelope, and 
glanced hurriedly over her written words. 

“T have decided between you and Lord Fon- 
taine ; and as I am to marry him on the fifth 
of April, you are of course free. All your 
presents and letters, I will return by the next 
post. I do not think “te have any cause for 

ould have been happy 
together! ” 

Ta 
tossed the letter to Mrs. Ullathorne. 

“Read that and condole with me!” he said. 

She read Belle’s callous message, and turned 
to him with tears in her eyes. 

“ET congratulate you,” she said, quickly; “1 


| never liked her, and you would have been a 


wretched man had you married: her. 
will not say you love her still!” 

‘I am afraid I never loved her; I have 
ho and longed for this release; and. yet T 
feel humiliated that she should tess me aside 
like a broken toy or shattered fan!” 

He never quite knew how it came about, 
but then he told her all about himself and 
Vinnie; and Mrs, Ullathorme, having heard 
his story, said, 

“One day, Guy, I must know this ch‘ld. 
Oh, dear boy, you have escaped so narrowly, 
making shipwreck>of, your life, do not be in a 
hurry to choose again!” . 

* You don’t knew Vinnie, or you would love 
cher with all your heart,” he answered, flushing, 
“She is as simple as a child, and yet so bright 
and clever, so true of heart!” 

.* Being so mere a child, Guy, you must have 
compassion on her; let her see other men be- 
fore she makes her choice, But the season 
being over, I will go with you and make Miss 
Orme’s uaintance ; then, if I see that her 
happiness is in you, yours in her, I will do 
. what I can to further your suit!” 

“When you know her you will love her,” 
va capmoets confidently, and then he wrote 


Guy, you 


“He bade her keep all the gifts he had ever 
bestowed upon her, and to destroy a‘! the 
letters he had ever written her. For the rest 
he wished her all iness. And angry as 
she -was to feel her desertion had not given 
him pain, Miss Dolane was very glad he dic 
not j sora to possess himself again of those 


costly gifts. 

His letters she burned without a pang, and 
she smiled as she read ina society paper the 
announcement of her marriage with Lord Fon- 
taine. He was both rich and titled; she 
wanted nothing more. 

+ The wedding was the event of the season. 
and even down at Morden it was common 
gossip. pitied Guy Ullathorne, some 
-sdid he was to be congratulated, but all agreed 
that Mies Dolane had behaved very badly, and 
only Vinnie Orme kept silence. possessing her 





Ow grateful | ‘ 
envompassing re: would be to Bonteine for 





soul with patience until he came again, for 


an access of anger and bitterness, he 





surely he would come now Belle had no furthe 
claim upon him; and they would be friends 
once more, 

In her hunilit 
hoped no more, 
old companionship 

And at the close of June, Guy and Mrs 
Ullathorne arrived at Morden, where they im 
tended staying until September. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Vinnie was now seventeen, but, 
her many responsibilities, was 
thought and feeling than her years. 

It was no evanescent passion she dherishe:! 
for Guy. He had been her hero from ebiid 
hood, and that hero-worship had grown wit’: 
her growth until it merged inte a deep, all-abic 
ing, and, if need be, all-sacrificing love. 

She trembled and grew pale whep she hear¢ 
that, Guy was returning. She knew that i 
the hour of their parting he had loved her, but 
she dared hardly hope he loved ther still, so 
poor was her opinion of her own charms ani 
merits. 

He purposely timed his first visit so that, he 
should find her alone. She was sitting making 
up accounts by a window, when he opened the 
gate and entered. 

At the sound of his step sho started, looked 
up, and then rose all trembiing and white. Go 
to meet him she could not. Her brain was in 
a whirl, her heart beat so hard and fast that 
she could hardly breathe. 

With love im her eyes she watched him 
draw near. Then he was lost to sight as ! 
went round to the hall door. Another momen 
she heard the quick, ringing notes of his voice 
his firm step along the hall. then his hand was 
on the door, and he stood before her. 

“Vinnie,” he said, “I have come back to 

vou.” 
” $he held out her hand te him. Perhaps he 
understood she could not speak in thix first 
hour of re-union, neither with him were words 
easy ; but he looked into her eyes and read the 
secret of her innocent heart over again, and 
was almost satisfied. V4 

“ Aren’t you going to give me welcome?” he 
asked, leading her to a chair, and sitting down 
beside her. “It seems ages to mo since we 
said good-bye.’ ve 

“T am very glad—we are all very. glad to 
seo you back agaim,” she answered, speaking 
in low, unsteady tones, and. then, with wistful 
eyes upraised to his, “ We were se sorry when 
ve heard about—about Miss Dolane.” 

“You need not be. Do I look as if I had 
suffered much? No, Vinnie, ‘my blessing lay 
in her forsaking.’ Don’t you see that new 
hope of happiness has come to mef Child, 
what have you done to yourself, You have 
grown a woman all at once! : 

She laughed a little. 

“J don’t think I am any taller, but 
older because I have put up my hair, 

“Qh, that is what I miss. What a shame 
to tie up those curly locks. I protest agains 


change.” 

“ bean Sirsia our protest will be useless. It 
would be absurd now to wear my hair im child 
fashion. Why, ‘Nellie is fifteen now, and quite 
a great girl; I should have no authority over 
her at all if I did not assume a ecrtain sort of 
dignity.” é 

And then she told him all her news, how 
clever Roy and Clement were proving them- 
selves ; how greatly Nellie and Floss were in- 
debted to Miss Caxton ; ard how mach brighter 
“papa’s pros * were; and whilst she 
talked, a trembling happiness possessed her. 

He leaned over her chair, noting every 
change of light and shade on the delicate, ex- 
quisite face, every new expression im the clear 
dark eyes ; onli ie loved her with the love of 


the child asked no more, 
ut for the renewal of their 


hy reason. of 
older i» 


I look 


his perfected manhood. 

But remembering Mrs. Ullathorne’s words, 
“Being so mere a child, you must have com- 
passion on her, let her see ether men before 
she makes her choice,” he told her nothing of 
his heart’s desire ; and she was more than con- 
tent since be had come a 


cain. 
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“T am not afraid of the future; and one 
day you will be thankful that you chose a 
woman who had no stupid sentiment. . You 
are 80 goon carried away by emotion. yourself 
that I shall act as ballast w you. Now, you 
must have tea; you won't refuse?” And then 
she rose, and going to h'm, kissed him lightly. 
and carelessly apon the cheek. 

Never, oh, never until then had he so 
loathed the fetters that bound him to this 
beautiful, soulless woman, who cared for him 
just in proportion to his wealth and position— 
who loved nothing-but her own beauty, and 
no one but herself. 

Two days later Guy Ullathorne started on 
his trip, Belle bidding him @ smiling good-bye, 
and lightly begging him to be careful of him- 
self. He did not see Vinnie any more, neither 
did he leave any message for her with Miss 
Caxton. Perhaps he dared not trust himself 
to do so. 

All Morden wondered at his departure, but 

Selle made very plausible excuses for him, 
and was so bright and smiling that no one 
guessed the real truth of the matter; and in 
early February she and Mrs. Dolane went to 
town, and Vinnie experienced a sense of relief 
and peace ‘to which she had long been a 
stranger. 

It was good to be able to walk about the 
roads and lanes without fear of encountering 
Guy's “sweetheart”; it was restful now to 
spend the quiet hours in church with no fair, 
disdainful face opposing her. And if she 
was paler and graver than formerly, this called 
for comment from nene; had she not so many 
cares W her shoulders? 

But all at home felt the benefit of her gentle 
rule, and the doctor spoke smilingly of a day 
not far distant when he should once more ride 
in his own trap. “ 

“For, Vinnie, my dear,” he said, “thanks to 
your economy, I ewe scarcely twenty pounds 
now. I don’t know what I should do without 
my little housekeeper, or how it was I did 
not understand her worth before,” and listen- 
ing to ins words, Vinnie was a proud and 
almost happy girl. : 

One letter, and one letter only, had come 
from Gey, and that was addressed to the 
doctor. tt contained a brief message to Vin- 
nie, kindly, bretherly, nothing more; but it 
was something to live upon. 

Wher the doctor searched for the letter next 
day it was nowhere to be found, and only 
Vinnie could have told where it was hidden 
or what comfort it brought to her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Early im March, Gay returned ‘to England, 
but not te Morden. is first duty ‘was to h's 
betrothed ; and he wrote apprising her of the 
time and day of his return. 

He was miserably conscious that his heart 
was more than ever alienated from her; that 
if she ever had any charm for him, that was 
far away in the dead amd dreary past. 

Her pink-and-white, the sheen of her golden 
hair, the deep blue of her languorous eyes, had 
lost all power to stir his pulses ever so little. 
Hers was a more animal type of beauty, and 
not calculated long to hold euch a man. as 
Gny in thrall 

And yet, because he was so intensely indif- 
ferent to her, he was all the more careful not 
to slight her even in seeming. . 

So, having rested and refreshed himself, he 
made his way to the bijou house Mrs. Dolane 
occupied during the seagon. 

The servant who opened the door -to him 
knew him. 

“Miss Dolane is out, sir. She said would 
rom Please wait her return; she would not be 

ate.” 

He went in, and upstairs to the room she 
usually ocoupied. There was. a bitter smile 
on bis lips as he sat-down by a window, and 
waited for her coming. 

“She might have stayed at home to-day, of 
all days,” he thought; “but T suppose an 
less to her than her pleasures. Oh, what a 





fool I have been! to what a loveless woman:l. 
have linked myself!” 

Presently..a.streama of carriages began pto 
pass in rapid succession, telling that the P: 
was .emptying itself of the — fashionab 
habitués, . By-and-by a neatiy-appointed 
brougham stopped at Mrs. Dolaue’s door, 
gentleman was riding beside ita man Guy 
knew and disapproved; and:‘he frowned, a. 
little at the empressoment with which he parted, 
from his fair companions, holding Belle’s 
hand in his far longer than was necessary. 

Before her engagement, Lord Fontaine had. 
been one of -her most pronounced admirers, 
and it did not please Guy to find fim-again 
on terms of intimacy with her. : 

But he would not render their mccting unz 
pleasant by passing strictures on her conduct, 
So, as she came slowly upstairs, he rose to 
meet her with a smile. ' 

She entered with that stately air she so 
much affected, and even he, who did not love 
her, was fain to admit she was very beautiful.. 

“Ah! Guy,” she said, with a pretty smile, 
“you are earlier than I expected. I can’t say. 
travel has improved your appearance. You 
look. positively worn,” and then she offered 
her cool cheek to be kissed. “Have you taken 
nothing since you came? ] 
send Phelps to attend to your wants, whilst 1 
remove My wraps.” 

He was still holding her hand, and there 
was something of wistfulness in his dark eyes. 
If only she would show a little pleasure. a’ 
sight of him! 

“Belle,” he said, “aren't you going to tell 
me you are just a little bit glad to see me?”’ 

She smiled again, that same meaningless 
smile. + 

“Of course IT am glad, but you won't ex- 
pect me to go into raptures? You know I am 
not at all of the. gushing order of womanhood,; 
You must be content to take me as I am.” 

He fell back from her, his heart like léad in 
his breast ; but not another word did he say. 
Perhaps. he dared not trust himseif te (eli her 
how in that moment he regarded her. 


He dined with mother and daughter quite, 


en famille, and was surprised when, the meal 
being ended, Belle rose, with a careless exeuse. 
saying she had to dress, and she was “ quite 


sure he would excuse her and mamma, atid he 


could come round early in the morning.” “~ 

“T thought,” he said, “ you would have'kept 
to-night free.” ae 

“I did not suppose you would wish it;' and 
there is no nesd,” laughing, “to surfeit‘ our: 
selves with each other's society. 
have ‘all our lives in which to 
yoke.” : 

There she stood smiling down upon bith, as 
serene and careless as though he were but a 
chance acquaintance. He almost hated her as 
he looked on her. he 

“How funny,” she said, “that you shopla 


get tired of our 


begin to develop signs of jealousy'so late’ iii’ 


the day. There, you stupid boy, don’t? look 
80 ferocious—I will give you all to-morrows- 
no, not to-morrow, for'I am engaged, ‘but the 


next day. Now you must wait and see me in 


ali my bravery. Mauresque has made mé the 


loveliest gown imaginable for the occasion!) ° 


“ What-is the occasion?” Guy asked, a trifle’ 


grimly. : 
“Oh, did I forget to tell you? It ik anven: 
gagement of long standing, or, of ‘coursed? 
would have postponed it. Lord Fontaine»is 
taking mamma and I te the opera to-night.” * 
“T don’t like the man, I object to your 
friendship with him!” a 
She raised her eyebrows in comic surprise ;: 
then she said, 
“Well, we won’t quarrel about it to-night. 
You shail lecture me to-morrow to yourtheartés 


content” ; and so she went away to dress, and+ 


when she came back again, despite his: ” 
he was compelled: to ac’ =a her bana: 


She wore white satin, with a Greek borden: 
in gold about the hem; a golden zone éneirw 


her hair and at her breast. 


cled her waist, and there were white flowarg 


-which .you subjected me at Morden. 


Uh, well, 1 must, 


| her 


We shalt} 





she said, with a smile, ‘ 
has excelled herself” 
| “Pity she was so extravagant with jhe 
train, so meagre with the bower T hope I 
shall never see you in anything quite so out. 
rageous again, the answered, with a vexed 
glance at the gleaming bosom and arms. 
“Pooh!” said Belle, Jightly, “you ar 
Bavage with me for deserting you. Do yoy 
know, Guy, there is a rather vulgar old say. 
ing to this effect, ‘What is sauce for te 
gander is sauce for the goose.’ And I om 
giving you,a litte Jessan in the een io 
Ow 
ou really must go, I am expecting Lord 
ontaine momentarily ; and as both you and 
I object to figure as love-sick folks, let us say 
ood-night.” 


. “Acknowledge my dress is a triumph of art,’ 


g 
, He laughed. bitterly. : 
_ There is no danger of being confounded 
with such primitive swains—in our case, Good- 
ight.” 


And then he went out, feeling he had been 
most ignominously dismissed. His heart was 
full of anger, and from the depths of his soul 
he. loathed himself. for the folly which had 
bound him to Belte Dolane. And she—well, 
khe went to the opera, and admired the gay 
dresses and glittering jewels; listened to the 


r flatteries of her admirers, the whispered words 


of Lord Fontaine, and was deaf to the music 
and the pathos of “ Faust.” 
She said next day she had had a delightful 
evening, but she could not have given the 
slightest account of what had been passing on 
the stage, having been too much occupied wit! 
her own affairs. 
- The days passed swiftly, and March wis 
drawing fast to a dose; and with each dey 
Guy had” more. reason for dissatisfaction 
Fontaine haunted Belle, was her constant a!- 
tendant, and she was far from showing disple- 
pure at his openly expressed preference for her 
society,; and laughed at what she was pleased 
to call Guy's jealousy. At last one day he found 
alone. ) ; 
> “Belle,” he said, “I have tried for this op- 
portunity for a long while, | but have never 
found it until now. I think you owe me om: 
duty—you who will so soon be my wife—at 
I tel you plainly, I will not permit Lord Fon 
taine to dance attendance upon you. 10 
oyced said you would share your lover with 
other woman. Now I say my betrothed shal 
be mine only ; “do you hear?” 
She looked up with a. 
gmile. ; 
' “Until I, am yout wife I shall please my 
" she said, coolly.  - } ; 
tip you will mat be allowed.” he answered 
iickly.” “You must choose between ae: 
fine apd myself; I will not be the laughing- 
ck out hundred-and-one dear friends 
‘will not have my wife’s name made tht 
subject’ of common gossip. Belle, let us tr 
to dndlerstand and consider each other mor 
1 know I am not giving you al! that I shoul 
I"honestly mean to do my duty by 
Won’t you do the same by me’ and 1 i 
edinestness he took her jewelled hands in 
She’ snatched them away impatient'y. 
| '*E hate heroicst”: she said, “and 7 <— 
kée why you should object to Lord Fontan’ 
edciéty for me.” ve 
“It ought to be enough for you tat * 
object,” he answered, pained beyont yes ot 
and, Belle, I tell you plamly, lot ernie 
and despité all the uncharitable conciusio’ | 
khow will be drawn of me—I will never ™™ 
you my wife unless you promuse to forego 
iurther intercourse with Fontaine. sae 
1 She looked up at him sullenly. “ * 
exeuse is better than none,” she said, coarse? | 
“yow arb secking a loophole for ancege, a 
then you will go back to that. sly /tte 
Pa Vout know that you are wrong!ng me,” he 
Y ow peer 
gaid, sternly, “ and you know that I ron ‘as 
hsesforreomplaint. But you shall no ‘ily 
£6 Say I acted otherwise. than honot® 
to wou. give you ‘three days in whic 


languid, insolen! 
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{ do 
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a—_ 
make your choice ; but f will have no- half 
measures, and. uatil you have decided, 1 shall 
pot see you again.” 

‘Very well,’ she answered, still sullenly. 
‘I will give yon my answer in the stated 
time. I think theve is no more to say except 
that I consider you are prematurely exercising 
more than a husband’s rights”; and with 
those words she swept from the room, leaving 
him a prey to all bitter thoughts and- vain 
regrets. 

The second day came ; on the morrow Miss 
Dolane’s answer to her over’s demands must 
be given, and she began to feel a little nervous. 
She did not wish to lose Guy unless she could 
secure a better parti, and she had so fw hours 
left in which to decide. “ One thing is inm 
favour,” she thought. ‘ Fontaine dines with 
us tonight, and, if he does not declare himself, 
I must yield to Guy’s ridiculous demands. I 
wou’t if luck favours me—he would he a most 
exigéante husband.” 

She dressed that night with especial care; 
there was so much at stake, and in her blue 
and silver robes she was lovely enough to turn 
a steadier head than Lord Fontaine possessed. 
All through the evening she exerted herself to 
please him, pandering to his vanity in every 
conceivable way, flattering him with looks and 
smiles, and low-toned speeches. And only when 
Mrs, Dolane fell asleep did she lay aside her 
brightness of manner, and assume an air of 
meek resignation,’ which was wholly new to 
her. Fontaine was quick to notice the 
change of mood, and following her to the dis- 
tant window by which she stood, said-—— . 

“What is it, Miss Dolane? What has gone ' 
wrong? In what way have I offended you?” : 

“You have not offended me,” she answered, ' 
softly, and sighed. : 

“Then why has all your brightness left you? 
I cannot bear to see you so dépressed—won't 
you trast your trouble to me?” 

She drooped her head. 

“It is always hard to lose one’s friends,” , 
she - “and we have been such good 
riends. . i 

“Why should you speak of losing me?! 
What idea is this?” 

She stood in the shadows, and her face. 


‘ 


ome soft and appealing as she raised. it .to!|° 
is 


“My duty is towards my future husband,” 
she said, meekly; “he has forbidden me -to’ 
know you--the alternative is that we part.” 

Fontaine drew nearer, 

‘And what will you do, Belle; have you 
the heart to send me away?” 

“T most!” 

He had never meant to woo or wed .her; 
but her beauty was a power, and he hated to 
iat Guy Ullathorne should win her from 
him. : 

“Tell me,” he said, leaning towards her, “is 
b your wish that we should part? Is Ulla-; 
thorne more to you than I?” ! 

“Do not ask,” she murmured, “IT must no 
aswer you!” i 

“But. you shall, Belle darling, choose be-' 
‘ween us now. Will you give up th’s prig aiid; 
cling to me? Will you be my wife?” i 

She was trembling with excited triumph ;° 
but he was vain enough to construe her emotian, 
pad love for him, and this but increased his’ 
passon, ] 

“You will not send me away, my beaiitiful 
darling; you love me—I you do. Let 
Gay Ullathorne do his best or worst, he shall 
not take you from me!” ‘ 

_ Then she let his arm steal about her-waist, 
ea gave him back kiss for kiss, whilst her’ 

‘art throbbed wildly with the joy of success.’ 

Emest,” she said, “you will not tell 
— to-night; I am afraid she will be 
rita let me break the news to her. She was 

Ways fond of Guy, and persuaded me into 
accepting him; but, oh! I was so unhappy !” 
i he believed her; in bis heart he laughed 
ho thought of Guy’s:defeat, never guessing 

¥ ardently he desired his freedom, ‘or’ 


| complaint ; we never s 


His lordship took his leave before Mrs. 
Dolane woke, Belle urging him to do so “ iest 
mamma's anger should break upon him”; but 
no sooner had the door closed behind him 
than she went to her mother’s side and, shak- 
ing her vigorously, said, 

“ Wake up, mamma, I have news for you; 
such good news! Fontaine has asked me to 
marry. him, and I have consented !” 

“I am very pleased,” murmured the sleepy 
lady. ‘: You are a clever girl, Belle and } 
never liked Guy, he is so masterful? And 
when ae you to be married? We.can’t afford 

wom 


“We shall be married at once, that is, on 
the day appointed by Guy for our union; it 
is only a change of bridegrooms—and such 2 
change! I shall be Lady Fontaine! I always 
coveted a_title; but Ernest isn’t half so nice- 
looking as Guy—not that it: matters at all!” 
Then she shrugged her shoulders ‘mpatiently, 
for Mrs. Dolane had fallen asleep again. 

The next morning Guy waited for a messige 
from Belle; but nome coming, he at length 
repaired to Mrs. Ullathorne’s—his aunt, a 
widow lady, yet on the best side of fifty, and 
of charming manners— and there Belle’s note 
ivllowed him. Hoping, he hardly knew what, 
he tore epen the perfumed envelope, and 
glanced hurriedly over her written words. 

“T have decided between you and Lord Fon- 
taine ; and as I am to marry him on the fifth 
of April, you are of course free. All your 
presents and letters, I will return by the next 
post. I do not think —_ have any cause for 

ould have been happy 
together! ” 

lo 
tossed the letter to Mrs. Ullathorne. 

“ Read that and condole with me!” he said. 

She read Belle’s callous message, and turned 
to him with tears in her eyes. 

“T congratulate you,” she said, quickTy; “I 


| never liked her, and you would have been a 


wretehed man had you married: her. 
will not say you love her still!” 

‘1 am afraid I never loved her; I have 
ho and longed for this release; and yet I 


Guy, you 


‘| feel humiliated that she should toss me aside 


like a broken toy or shattered fan!” 

He never quite knew how it came about, 
but then he told her all about himself and 
Vinnie; and Mrs. Ullathorne, having heard 
his story, said, 

“One day, Guy, I must know this ch'ld. 
Oh, dear boy, you have escaped so narrowly, 
making shipwreck of your life, do not be in a 
hurry to choose again!” .— . 

“You don’t knew Vinnie, or you would love 
her with all your heart,” he answered, flushing, 
“She is as simple as a child, and yet so bright 
and clever, so true of heart!” 

.““ Being so mere a child, Guy, you must have 
compassion on her; let her see other men be- 
fore she makes her choice. But the season 
being over, I will go with you and make Miss 
Orme’s acquaintance ; then, if I see that her 
happiness is in you, yours in her, I will do 
. what I can to further your suit!” 

“When you know her you will love her,” 
Guy answered, confidently, and then he wrote 
to Belle. 

“He bade her keep all the gifts he had ever 
bestowed upon her, and to roy al the 
letters he had ever written ber. For the rest 
he wished her all iness. And angry as 
she was to feel her desertion had not given 
him pain, Miss Dolane was very glad he dic 
not pnd to possess himself again of those 


costly gifts. 

His letters she burned without a pang, and 
she smiled as she read in a society the 
announcement of her marriage with Lord Fon- 
taine. He was both rich and titled; she 
wanted nothing more. 

+ The wedding was the event of the season, 
amd? even down at Morden it was common 
gossip. Some pitied Guy Ullathorne, some 
-sdid he was to be congratulated, but all agreed 
that Mies Dolane had behaved very badly, and 
only Vinnie Orme kept silence. possessing her 





how grateful | : 
elul he would be to Fontaine for 
eheompassing it, ’ ; 





soul with patience until he came agein, for 


am access of anger and bitterness, he 





surely he would come now Belle had no furtie 
claim upon him; and they would be friends 
once more, 

In her humility the child asked no more, 
po no more, but for the renewal of their 
old companionship 

And at the close of June, Guy and Mrs 
Ullathorne arrived at Morden, where they in 
tended staying until September. 


CHAPTER VY. 

Vinnie was now seventeen, but, 
her many responsibilities, wae 
thought and feeling than her years. 

It was no evanescent passion che dherishe:! 
for Guy. He had been her hero from echiid 
hood, and that hero-wership had grown wit 
her growth until it merged into a deep, all-abix 
ing, and, if need be, all-sacrificing love. 

She trembled and grew pale whep she hear l 
that, Guy was returning. She knew that 1 
the hour of their parting he had loved her, but 
she dared -hardly hope he loved hher stil!, so 
poor was her opinion of her own charms en< 
merits. 

He purposely timed his first vistt so that l« 

should find her alone. She was sitting making 
up accounts by a window, when he opened the 
gate and entered. 
- At the sound of his step she started, looked 
up, and then rose all trembiing and white. Go 
to meet him she could not. Her brain was in 
a whirl, her heart beat so hard and fast that 
she could hardly breathe. 

With love in her eyes she watched him 
draw near. Then he was lost to sight as ! 
went round to the hall door. Another momeut 
she heard the quick, ringing notes of his voice 
his firm step along the hall. then his hand was 
on the door, and he stood before her. 

“Vinnie,” he said, “I have come back to 
you.” 

” She held out her hand te him. Perhaps he 
understood she could not speak in thi« first 
hour of re-union, neither with him were words 
easy ; but he looked into her eyes and read the 
secret of her innocent heart over again, and 
was almost satisfied. , bie 

“ Aren't you going to give me welcome ‘ 
asked, leading her to a chair, and sitting down 
beside her. “It scemsa ages tv me since we 
said good-bye.’ ive 

“T am very glad—we are all very glad to 
ses you back again,” she answered, speaking 
in low, unsteady tones, and then, with wistful 
eyes upraised to his, “ We were so sorry when 
ve heard about—about Miss Dolane.” 

“You need not be. Do I look as if I had 
suffered much? No, Vinnie, ‘my blessing lay 
in her forsaking.’ Don’t you see that new 
hope of happiness has come to mef Child. 
what have you done to yourself. You have 
grown a woman all at once! 

She laughed a little. 

“J don’t think 1 am any taller, but I look 
older because I have put up my hair.” 

“Qh, that is what I miss. What a shame 
to tie up those curly locks. I. protest agains‘ 

change.’ 

ar ro ‘trai our protest will be useless. It 
would be shetel aoe to wear my hair im child 
fashion. Why, ‘Nellie is fifteen now, and quite 
a great girl; I should have no authority over 
her at all if I did not assume a certain sort of 
dignity.” 

wet then she told him all her news, how 
clever Roy and Clement were proving them- 
selves ; how greatly Nellie and Floss were in- 
debted to Miss Caxton ; and how mach brighter 
“ papa’s » were; and whilst she 
talked, a trembling happiness possessed her. 

He leaned over her chair, noting every 
change of light and shade on the delicate, ex- 
quisite face, every new expression in the clear 
dark eyes ; atte loved her with the love of 
his perfected manhood. 

But remembering Mrs. Ullatherne’s words, 





hy reason oi 


older 


he 


“Being so mere a child, you must have com- 
passion on her, let her see ether men before 
she makes her choice,” he told her nothing of 
his heart’s desire ; and she wae moro than con- 
tent since be had come ac 


aim. 
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When she had ended her simple story, he 
said 

as Now, Vinnie, i have news for you. I am 
not going to iive in solitary grandeur at The 
Towers. ' My aunt, Mrs. Geottrey Uliathorne, 
has kindly consented to do the honours of the 
place until I bring home a wife. So now, 
dear I may hope te see you oftener there. I 
want you to m&ke acquaintance with all the 
old place contains, and as my aunt is particu- 
larly anxious to know you, I want you to 
bring Nellie up this afternoon, and we will 
teke tea in the rose-garden. I have so much 
I wish to show you.” 

“Is Mrs, Ullathorne very fashionable?” 
asked Vinnie, dowbtfully. 

“Sho is the leader of the most select circle 
in town; but she has the kindest, warmest 
heart, and I am quite sure you will be very 
great friends. You will come?” 

“If you wish it, yes, but I am so shy of 
strangers. I shall be sure to disgust Mrs. 
Ullathorne with my stupidity. You will be 
ashamed of me.” 

“Shall I?” laughing; “that remains to be 
proved. I am not afraid to try the experi- 
ment, Ah! who is this young lady?” as a 
small white-frocked individual entered, and 
stood looking at him with wide blue eyes. 
“Why, I declare it’s May! Now, Ill be 
bound you can’t tell me who I am, May!” 

“Yes, I can. You're Guy, and how do you 
do?” gravely offering a small hand. “I ‘mem- 
ber you very well.” 

After May’s entrance, there was no further 
chance of a téte-d-tdte with Vinnie, constant 
interruptions were occurring, and presently 
Guy took his leave, returning in the afternoon 
to escort the girls to The Towers, 

Nellie was in a state of greatest delight, her 
blue eyes sparkling with pleasure, her pretty 
face flushed and animated. 

“Oh, Guy!” she said, enthusiastically, 
“you are just the dearest boy under the sun! 
When we were younger we never had any fun 
that was not of your making. You are our 
veritable fairy ‘male’ godmother! And I 
have always wanted to seo The Towers ; I have 
heard so much of its quaint corridors and old 
pictures. Is it true there is really a dungeon, 
or is that only fiction?” 

“Fiction, pure and simple, Nell. The 
Towers is hardly old enough to possess such a 
luxury; neither has it a secret room, nor a 
hidden passage.” 

“Don’t, if you please,” said Nell, “you are 
taking the gilt ‘off the gingerbread. I am half 
inclined to return home; but for Vinnie, I 
would, but I am morally certain she needs my 
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“ Nell knows what an arrant coward I am,” 
smiled Vinnie. 

She was unusually quiet throughout the walk, 
perhaps because of the great happiness possess- 
ing her; perhaps, too, because she was wonder- 
ing what impression she would produce on 
Guy’s aunt. 

She was look'ng lovely in a white gown of 
soft muslin with black ribbons. Guy thought 
he had never seen ‘her so fair as now, and it 
was with an air of proud proprietorship he pre- 
sented her to Mrs. Ullathorne. 

The Jady gave one keen searching glance into 
the fair pure face, then she bent and kissed 
her gently, 

“My dear, I am pleased to know and to 
welcome you here. We seem to be quite old 
friends. Guy has spoken so often of you to 
me”; and then she dovcted herself to the smil- 
ing, blushing Neil, whose arch looks and merry 
speeches afforded her great amusement, and 
Guy was left free to entertain Vinnie. 

Together they “did” the picture galleries, 
wandered through quaint old rooms and cor- 
ridors, seeing all there was to see; then they 
had tea in the lovely rose garden where blos- 
soms of every conceivable shade cast their 
fragrance on the warm soft air. 

And Mrs. Ullathorne insisted that her young 
guests should remain to dinner. Afterwards 
she sent them heme in the carriage, and, hav- 
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ing waved her hand to them as they drove 
off, turned to Guy, with the words, 

“She is simply exquisite; a beautiful, 
innocent child—I hope you will win her. ‘There 
is the making of a splendid woman in her.” 

“Thank you, aunt, as much for your praise 
of her as your wishes for my success. To- 
morrow I shall see Doctor Orme.” 

And he did. The Doctor, who was looking 
younger and brighter than he h#d done for 
long years, was not a little surprised at his 
revelation. 

“Why,” he said, “it is-only a month or 
two ago since you were engaged to Miss Dolane. 
You cannot know your feelings with regard to 
Vinnie in so short a time.” 

“I loved her long ago,” he said, “but ny 
tongue was tied by my engagement to the 
present Lady_Fontaine. You will not forbid 
me to wim Vinnie if I can?” 

“No. I am not unconscious of the creat 
honour you are doing my child; but I will 
not have one word of this broached ‘> her, 
until the rupture of your engagement is at 
least six months old. This is a censor:ous 
world, and there are many who, being envious 
of Vinnie’s good fortune, would accuse her of 
causing Miss Dolane—Lady Fontaine—to act 
as she did. The fact is; Ullathorne, IL would 
much prefer the child to remain unfettered 
until her eighteenth birthday.” 

“] think, sir, you are rather hard upon mie,” 
grumbled Guy. 

“No, I am not; and forgive me, my duty 
is first to my child. She is so inexperienced, 
she may read‘ly mistake affection for love, and 
Heaven forbid she should learn love’s lesson 
ufter she was a wife, Ullathorne, that girl 
has been our salvation; would you have me 
regard her happiness lightly? I don’t place 
any restriction upon your visits; she is free 
to see you always, so long as you promise to 
say no word of love to-her thronghout the next 
six months. ‘Will you do ths?” 

“T suppose I must; but you won't expect 
me te accept such terms very joyfully. 
Whilst I hold peace, some other fellow may 
step in and wrest her from me.” 

“If that should be, you will know that the 
child had never anything ‘but a passing fancy 
for you, and that I acted for the best. At all 
events, I shall not go from my conditions, and 
you are quite young enough easily to spare 
six months out of your life.” 

And despite all remonstrances and entrea- 
ties on Guy’s part matters were left thus. Mrs. 
Ullathorne highly approved the doctor’s con- 
duct. Vinnie was very happy in those duys ; 
it was trve Guy had spoken no word of love 
to her, but there are a thousand looks and 
signs by which the most innocent girl may 
guess a man holds her dear, and she lived in 
such « blissful dream that she could well afford 
to wait for him to speak. : . 

The golden summer sped by and autumn 
came. Then Guy improvised merry little par- 
ties in search of berries and nuts; and it was 
curious how few Vinnie’s basket ever con- 
tained, and how far behind the others the 
seniors walked. 

Nellie, who was an astute young lady, drew 
her own deductions, but said nothing ; only she 
took the deepest interest in the lovers’ preceed- 
ings and contrived to prevent them being 
often molested. Then, just as Guy's time of 
probation was expiring, he was called away 
to the bedside of a dear old friend who had 
fallen a victim to consumption. 

“T hate to go now, Vinnie,” he said, as he 
held her hands in his. “I hate to leave you 
if only for a day; but I cannot refuse poor 
Maltravers’s entreaty. He once saved my life 
at, great risk to himself: it is but right that if 
my companionship can cheer his last days he 
should have it.” 

“It is right,” said Vinnie; “you would be 
cruel to refuse.” 

So he went away, and Christmas was a dull 
time with them all, and poor maltravers lin- 
gered so long that a new season had begun be- 
fore Guy’s release came. Mrs, Ullathorne had 
carried Vinnie to town with her. 
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“ Let her see the world,” she had said to ths 
doctor. “It wil not spoil her, but will teach 
her to know her own heart—it will be hes, 
for her and Guy.” 

“ But the expenses?” urged Dr. Orme. 

“YT shall defray those; Vinnie shall gO ag 
my companion to save your pride and hers 
And Nellie nmust try to fill her place ; for 4 
duy wins her, you will not have her long with 
you. 

It was a new world to Vinnie. this great 
noisy city, with its wonderful sights, its luxur 
and squalor, its magnificence and its poverty; 
and she took such a healthy delight in al] che 
saw, that Mrs. Ullathorne said it was a ples 
sure to be her guide. , 

She went to-the opera, and listened with 
rapt face and star-bright eyes; she saw the 
best dramas and tragedies of the day, and was 
all unconscious that her cheeks weve wet with 
tears, or white with her intense syinpath 
with suffering hero or heroine. She was s 
fresh, so sweet, so unconscious of her ow, 
rea, “oar ont that sbe had a charm a!l her 
own. en began to hover about her, and she 
accepted their homage as a child accepts kine 
ness. There was no coquetry in her nature; 
and if there had been, her love for Guy would 
have killed it, 

Amongst all who hovered about her was a 
young fellow, by name Bertie Lyon, a p'easan' 
lad of gentle birth and goed fortune, « distar 
connection of Guy’s; and though he had pn 
yet attained his majority, match-making 
mammas sought him. eagerly because he ha 
no nts to consult as to his marriage, and 
would soon be free of his guardian's conti 
He was so unaffected, so boyish in ways ax 
speech, that. Vinnie showed him greater kind 
ness than she would otherwise have done; be 
sides, he was Guy's relative. and so entitled to 
consideration from her. ‘Se never thougl 
how ber conduct might be misconstrued, she 
had no idea the boy loved her—to her he way 
but a boy—-but Mrs. Ullathorne was alarmed 
and grieved for Guy, and wrote him thus: 

“My Dear Boy,— 

“You must not be startled if on your r 
turn you find a change in Vinnie. The dew 
child is artlessness itself, and has not learnet 
to concéal her feelings. I think now, as | 
have always done, that Dr. Orme acted very 

wisely in exacting the conditions he dil 
Vinnie was too young to know her own mind; 
I think she did not even know the meaning 0! 
love, but, if you would judge for yoursel 
come to town at once. Your rival is Berti 
He and Vinnie have so much in common ; they 
are so nearly of an age. And you will not 
blame the poor child—she was not bound |» 
you in any way. We go to Mrs. Leddesdale 
balt on Thursday, and I have a card for you 
Come if you can. 
“Your affectionate aunt, 
“Uranra ULLATHoRye.” 
Guy had just buried his dearest friend, and 
coming as his aunt's letter did, 80, swiftly 
after his loss, it all but unmanngd him. He 
was not in a fit mood for pleasuré, but all tue 
same he travelled up to town on Thurs«ay 
morning, and at night presented himveit « 
Mrs. Leddesdale’s. Neither his aunt ne 
Vinnie expected him, so that he had amp 
opportunity to watch the latter's moyemen 
before announcing himself. the 
Presently he found the figure be sought. Wa 
that Vinnie—that lovely slender girl in rod’ 
of purest white? How beautiful she was i hei 
soft and modest gown! She was carryms * 
bouquet of white flowers, and her partuer a 
Bertie Lyon!: Guy set his teeth in a succe” 
paroxysm of rage. Then his better nature aie 
to the fore. If Bertie could make her happy 
who was he that he should come between! F 
their walk they paused quite near him, a 
he heard Vinnie say, softly : ; 

“J have not thanked you yet, Mr. Lyon, fo 
these lovely flowers; it was kind of you 
remember me. I think I shall never ine 
this, my first ball—it has all been so mucé 








nicer than I expected.” , 
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And then Guy could no longer restrain his 
mad longing for a word and a glance from her, ' 
and, stepping forward, said only, “ Vinnie !” 

Vith a little ery, she dropped her flowers 
Her face was white as they, and, as she held 
her hand to him, he saw that it was trembling 
violently. If he had not beon blinded by 

ealousy and pain, he must have guessed the 

trath. As it was, he misconstrued theve signs 
of emotion, and believed from his heart that 
she had a guilty sense of having wronged him. 
“] did not know that you were back,” she 
aid, lifting wistful eyes to his, for sonmthing 
‘n bis manner hurt her. 

“Tt have but just returned,” he answered. 
“I hope you are having a good time, Vinnie. 
I don’t suppose if I asked for a dance I should 
yet, one.” 

” “My tablets are fall, but I—I think Mr. 
Lyon would forego this waltz,” and she 
cured to Bertie with a pretty, entreating air. 

“He would hate me for ever and a day for 
depriving him of so much pleasure; and [ am 
wot a very skilful dancer.” 

She was too pained to say more, amd pre- 
cently moved away with her partner; nor did 
she exchange ry A further speech with Guy 
chat night. But later Bertie went to him. 

‘Mrs. Ullathorne and Miss Orme have 
left; Lam going, too. I say, old fellow, won't 
sou walk with me to my diggings? I want to 
talk to you,” and Guy, being too miserable to 
care much what he did, consented. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ay, old boy,” said Bertie, placing his feet 
upon the mantel, and puffing vigorously at a 
vigarette, “you know Miss Orme well; we 
have often talked together about you. Don’t 
you think she is far and away the prettiest, 
nicest girl out?” 

“She is very lovely, and as good as she is 
beautiful,” Guy answered, with a bitter ache 
: his heart. 

“I knew you would say so, and I want you 
to wish me luck. I teel sure she likes me, and 
{ know I mE vs adere her. Fancy me a 
married man! By Jove! if only you guessed 
how much I think of her, you wouldn’t sit 
there looking so calmly contemplative. Say 
something, old boy, if it’s only ‘Good luck to 


il 
“If it is only for your happiness—and hers,” 
h a queer sound in his voice, “I do wish 

ou a You have reasonable grounds for 
nope, suppos 37” 

“Oh, yes. Miss Orme is kinder to me than 
to any other fellow, and, you see, she isn’t ‘n 
the least little bit a coquette. She doesn’t 
siy or look one thing mean another; and 
when the all-important day arrives, old man, 
tw mot you to give me your physical and moral 
support. 

He ended with a light laugh, and Guy, who 
_t {he torture was rather more than he could 
wear, Tose, saying, S 
"Weddings are not much im my line, 


you won't refuse to attend mine? 
“ia, are you gong 60 soon? Well, no 
“oubt you are a bit fagged after your journe 
vad all that. Never mind, old fellow, we’ll 


LHe 


% agen to-morrow at Mrs. Ullathorne’s. 


* But 


YOM, 


: And then Guy walked desolately homewards. 
Was it for this he had waited so long? Had 
{not @ prior claim to Vinnie’s love? She 
had loved him once; was she not to be won 
aa ts him? Could Lyon ever be to her 
“Sat it was his hope to have been? He would 
hot eve her up without a struggle. And then 
his Better and nobler nature came to the fore; 
{Bertie could make her happy why should 
1° seek to some between them? Did he not 
ve her well enough to make her welfare his 
frst thought and aim? 

» etven’s blessing on you, 
pricy he whispered. “If it is best you 
9 forget. me and your old idle dream, I 
~ Rot comp lei Your Ife is of more value 

An Thine. May it be replete with joy.” 

the days that followed 


my darling! my 


So he stood aside all 





leaving Bertie to plead his cause; and the 
anguish he endured made his manner towards 
Vinnie constrained and sometimes cold. 

She was hurt and crushed by the change ‘n 
him. Her eyes followed him wistfully wher- 
ever he went. But he dared not trust himself 
to look often towards her, and so he saw none 
of these things. 

In her new-born desolation, in her growing 
despair, she turned naturally to Bertie for 
friendship; never guessing how she was 
fanning the flame of love in h‘s heart, how 
she was torturing the man for whose sake she 
would have died. 

One day she chanced for a few moments to 
be alone with Guy, and he hastened to speak 
on trivial subjeets, but she stayed him with a 
quick little gesture. 

“I must talk to you on something. that 
weighs upon my m‘nd, Mr. Ullathorne”—she 
never now_called him Guy-——“I want you to 
tell me how I have offended you.” Let me 
know my fault, that I may remedy “t.” 

“You have not offended me, Vinnie,” and 
the pain he bore made his manner ungracious, 
his voice cold. 

“We used to be such friends,” she said, 
wistfully. “You were always kind to me; 
but since you came to town you never speak 
to me save under compulsion. You are not 
like yourself—and—and I am very unhappy.” 

“T am still your friend, and you are allow- 
ng your imagination to run riot. I am not 
changed. And do not let me hear you say 
again you are unhappy when you have so 
devoted a lover as Bertie Lyon.” 

The colour flamed into her cheeks, and her 
eres were startled. 

“ He is my friend,” she said, swiftly. 

“Yes, dear; and when he is something 
nearer and dearer still, remember that I 
wished this, knowing it was for your happi- 
ness”; and before she could make reply he 
was gone. 

So this was the reason of the change in 
him; he did’ not love her any longer, and, 
guessing that her heart was still his own, he 
yet could bid her find solace in another man’s 
affection. 

With a bitter sense of 
covered her eyes, and burst 
tears she had ever shed. 

Oh! she could not stay here, she would go 
home. There was peace in the old place! 
What was that he had said about Bertie? 
Was it true he desired’ to be more than her 
friend? Poor Bertie! She had no love to 

ive him. She would never marry now. Her 
ife was over and done with! 

After this she avoided Guy on every pos- 
sible occasion. She treated him with a cold- 
ness which yet had something pathetic in it. 
Mrs. Ullathorne could not understand the 
change in the girl. All her brightness and 
vivacity had left her, and she took no pleasure 
in her pretty new gowns, or those entertain 
ments specially provided foe her. 

Bertie, too, was distracted by her different 
method of treating him. 

“A fellow might think she almost hated 
me,” he said to Guy. * She doesn’t seem to 
care about me any longer. Do you think it is 
because | have been so long declaring myself? 
Girls don’t like laggards in love.” 

“Then why don’t you put your fate to the 
test?” 

“ Because I am afraid to Jose what chance I 
may have.” 

“Don’t you remember an ancient couplet, 
which runs thus 

Fain wou!d I climb, but fear lest [ should fall ; 

If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all. 
Why don’t you take that for your guidhnce, 
eh, Bertie?” 

“T will try; but it seems to me that even 
this suspense is better than the wretched cer- 
tainty that she is lost to me. I used to feel 
so sure of winning her, but I am not now!” 

“Perhaps it is better so,” answered Guy, 


humiliation, she 
into the wildest 


wishing with all his heart the boy would 
“Women don’t like their 


change the subject. 


lovers to be too snre of their affection.” 


answered Guy, coolly. 


a spade a spade,” he 
you don’t understand what it is to love a 








398 
“Tt may be so, vou are wiser than I,” said 
I m oJ 3 , 3 
Bertie If she says no, I don’t care a hang 
what comes to me. I shall go to the dogs by 


the quickest road I can find!” 


“You will be a contemptible cad if you do,” 
“Would you like to 


think that all a girl's life was darkened by the 
thought tha! her rejection brought about you 
moral ruin? I think:I know you better than 


that.” 


Bertie looked uncomfortable 

“You've such a deuced bad habit of calling 

said, petulantly, “and 
: al 


You can’t help it, 1 suy 
it makes you m« 


with all one’s soul. 
pose, it is an infirmity, bu 


confoundedly unsympathetic !” 


And then he went away, and Guy was left 
in peace for the remainder of the day. <A few 
evenings later each was invited to dine wit 
Mrs. Ullathorne 

“Guy,” said the lady on his arrival, “I am 
giving this dinner simply and solely to decid 
your fate and Bertie’s For days he ha 
endeavoured to speak slone with Vinnie, but 
always she cleverly cludes him; and whether 
it is girlish bashfulness, or that she does not 
care for him, I cannot tell.” 

His heart beat high with a renewal of hope ; 
but he said, calmly— 

“However she decides, may Heaven bless 
her choice!” 

He thought Vinnie was looking very pale and 
depressed when she came down that night. 
She ate little and talked less, and when Bertie 
proposed they should go into the greenhouse 
she raised no objection. Perhaps she felt her 
fate was to be decided that night, and was glad 
to end it suddenly and sharply. Once alone 
with her, Bertie became desperately courageous. 

“Don’t give all your attention to those 
ferns,” he said, boyishly. “I want you to 
look at me and listen to what I’ve been trying 
to say for weeks. Vinnie, dear, won’t you be 
kind to me? Don't you think you can learn 
to care for me just a little bit? won't worry 
you, upon my soul I won't. I'll wait as long 
as you like. Only don’t say no in a dreadful 
way-that leaves no hope for me; you do like 
me?” 

“I like you very much,” she began, when 
he interrupted, joyously— 

“Ullathorne thought you did, and he 
wished me good luck, He said the nicest 
things about our future!” 

“Hush!” she cried, in a quick, anguished 
voice, “I must not hear you! I do like you, 
but not in that way. I never guessed that 
you cared for me so, until Mr. Ullathorne sug 
gested it to me, and then I tried to believe 
he was mistaken. Oh! let me go away! let 
me go home, my coming has made only 
trouble!” 

The poor young fellow was very pale, but. 
the mere sight of her grief helped to calm and 
strengthen him, and he said, quite steadily— 

“Vinnie, dear, if anyone must go away let 
it be me; but don’t you think in time you 
could grow to care for me? Ill wait ever £0 
long for you. I'll never ‘be weary of waiting. 
Don’t answer me now, take time.” 

And then she burst into bitter tears. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t!” she cried, between her 
sobs. “Your goodness breaks my heart! If 
would not hurt you if I could avoid it, but I 
must be true to myself and you. I can never 
do what you ask ior, I never can love you as 
you wish!” 

” He drew a deep breath; then he said— | 

“J have no right to ask; but, tell me, is 
there any other?” 

She bowed her head, and a moment there 
was silence between them; then he said, 
slowly-— 

“Ts it Guy?’ 

She threw out her hands as if to ward him 
off, and then, as her head drooped lower yet, 
she murmured— 

“Yes, Oh! as you love me, keep my 
secret.” 
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Silence again, then the poor white-faced boy 
said, 

“He is worthier than I. Vinnie, my dear, 
my first love, good-bye.” So he went out, and 
in a corridor he encountered Guy. “I have 
got my dismissal,” he said, with a little bitter 
laugh. ‘Go’ to her; she is alone and sorry 
for me,” and not waiting any reply, he rushed 
out. 

It seemed to Vinnie she sat there hours 
alone before Guy joined her. When she heard 
his step, she looked up, and he saw the tears 
were raining down her pale cheeks. 

“Vinnie, I have seen Bertie ; be tells me you 
have sent him away. 

could do no other,’ she answered, be 
tween her sobs. “I tried to please you—I 
did, indeed—but I could not, I could not.” 

“Do you mean io say you would have forced 
yourseli, if possible, to marry him, because you 
believed it to be my wish? he asked, im 
amazement 

“Yes,” she answered, under her breath; 
“you had done so much for me. IT had done 
nothing, conld do nothing for you.” 

“And you honestly believed I wished you 
to give yourself to another man?” 

“You spoke as if you did—is it not true? 
Oh! then, what did your words mean?” 

“Shall I tell you? Others besides myself be- 
lieved that you had grown to care for Bertie ; 
and though I knew you loved me-once, Vinnie, 
I thought it was but with your child’s heart ; 
and, seeking your happiness, I would not, by 
word or deed, come between you and your 
choice. BerJie is near your age, he is a bright 
handsome lad; what more likely than. you 
shou'd Jove him first and best? But now that 
you have sent him away, I will never leave 
you until you have given me your reason for 
doing so. Vinnie, is it because yon Jove an- 
other? Do you still love me?” ~ 

“Ob, Guy! oh, Guy!” broke from her pale 
‘ips, and then she lifted her eyes to hi 
lids were swollen with weeping, tear-drops 
stillhung upon their lashes, but a new joy 
filled the deep, dark eyes. “I have always 
Joved you,” she said.. “Oh, Guy! ob, Guy! 
do not be cold to me again—it has nearly 
broken my heart!” : 

And then she was sife in his embrace, 
pressed close to the heart that would hold her 


dear, for evermore, that would love her. 
reverence, and cherish her to the end. 
‘ * . ‘ * 

Bertie Lyon did not go te the dogs. Two 


years later he married Nellie Orme, and Miss 
Caxton keeps the Doctor’s house. He is a 
prosperous man now; but he does not forget 
how Vinnie came to his reseue long ago, and 
how she saved him from bankruptey and 
despair. , 

Lady Fontaine is fast losing her beauty, 
growing daily more like her mother—fat, 
raddled, somnolent; but she is happy in an 
animal fashion, having all ler heart desires, 
Only her breast is filled with envy when, now 
and again, she meets “that little Orme girl” 
in society, and listens to her praises. For 
Vinnie’s beauty has grown with her happi- 
ness, and one has only to glance at Guy’s 
face to see there the reflection of a felicity 
that will last so long as life endures. 

THE END. 








SOMETHING TERRIBLE HAPPENED. 

Professor: “Did you ever have any psycho- 
logical experiences?” are 

Mrs. Eyeglass: “Indeed I did—a most re- 
markable one.” 

“ Prophetic? ” 

eit {Te 

“T should greatly like to hear it.” 

“One night I dreamed that the sky suddenly 
blazed with light; the heavens were filled with 
“ thronging host, a trumpet, sounded, the dead 


rose from their graves. and then a voice 
; 3 


shouted : 

“ Somethi rrible is going en!” 

, something terribie is going to happen!’ 
Well 


e very next day our cook | 


an 


eft.” 


. 








OF VAST IMPORTANCE 


By UNCLE BENJAMIN. 

How very important, to every individual, 
seem his own thoughts, feelings, appetites, 
and experiences. 

It is a liberal education to an observing 

; person to sit in a corner and quietly take note 
of the persistent relation of individual ex- 
periences. And everybody is anxious to get 
in his own share of the talk before anybody 
else is done. 

The just-married man is an instance of how 
important one’s own personal experiences 
may be. Nobody ever did things as his wife 
does. Just now, she is the “new broom 


‘which sweeps clean.” 


“My wife? Yes, sir; she painted that pic- 
ture. She has a great faculty with her 
brush. Play? Oh, yes, indeed! And you 
ought to hear her sing the last popular 
melody! That’s something like singing!” 

And five years from now he will probably 
have . forgotten that his wife ever tried to 
sing a note, and he will be telling her, some- 
time when they are having a little family 
jar, that she doesn’t know anything, and 
never did! 

The mother of a supposed bright child is 
about as tiresome a personage as one en- 
counters. If you value your comfort, you 
had better avoid her, for you will -have to 
listen appreciatively, or you will make her 
your lifelong enemy. 

That boy? Why, bless your soul !~ George 
Washington, and Thomas Jefferson, and 
Christopher Columbus, and Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and William Tell, and hi8 son, with 
the immortal apple thrown im, were never so 
important and so. altogether wonderful as 
that boy! 

The way he eats and the way he goes to 
bed, and the way he teases his grandma, and 
the way he twists his grandpa around, and 
how he rules the household, and gets his own 
way about everything—all are matters of 
great and vital importance .to his admiring 
ma. 

Then there is, as a good second, the woman 
with the dog. Now, we haven't anything 
against dogs. We resvect them when their 
aroma isn’t too powerful. But we don’t want 
to hear, for a whole,day, how a watery-eyed 
lapdog jumped up on a chair, and gnawed a 
bone, and asked to go out, and barked at a 
peddier, and snapped at a fly, Our brain 
isn’t quite up to it. 

“Oh, the cunning little dear! Do see him! 
Fluffy, show the lady how you can swim. 
Harder! harder!. Now, show her how you 
sit up, and beg. Isn’t he too cute for any- 
thing? See his dear little tail waggle! So 
cunning! And see how his poor little lip is 
caught up over his tooth. Nasty old tooth 
to hurt his dear little lip! Fluffy! Fluffy! 
where are you going? Qh, he thinks he hears 
a cat! See how excited he is! You ought 
to see him chase a cat! I'm going to try 
and get one, so’s to see him chase her! It’s 
too awfully cute for anything!” 

There are people who like to talk of their 
diseases, and-enlarge upon them until you 
feel as if all your nerves, and other vital 
necessities, were on the outside of your body; 
and there are other people who talk over 


family matters on every occasion, and labour | 


to make you understand just how mean Aunt 


Susan was when Aunt Mary Ann died, taking ' 


all her things. A dead woman’s “things 
are to the survivors of her family fully as 
important 2s are a dead man’s shoes. 

People there are who consider their dreams 
important, and insist on relating them at the 
breakfast-table. And who can eat and enjoy 
his Quaker Oats, while some 


how she dreamed of a skeleton that rattled 
its bones, and said i 
had been m-u-r-d-e-r-e-d! 

¥ou don't want to hear about anybody's 


person | 
on his right hand, or on his left, is telling ' 


in a-w-f-u-] tones that, it | 








nee 


dreams; you would rather tell your own, ani 
that is the condition of every person present, 

Well, it is perhaps fortunate that each 9; 
us considers. our own identical experiences 0; 
more ‘importance than anything else, for jy 
helps to interest us in ourselves; and when 4 
man has lost interest in his own affairs, he i; 
of no earthly consequence in the world. 








SHADOW PANTOMIME 

A delightful pastime when you have you 
little friends at your house for a party in ti 
evening is playing shadow pantomimes. This 
amusement makes lots of good fun, and it ix 
easy and simple, too. Here is the way it is 
done :-——Fix a white sheet across the rooms 
or, what .is better, over folding doors, and 
place a light behind it on the floor. Seat 
the company before the screen without lights. 
The actors dance and act behind the sheet 
on which their magnified shadows are east 
by the lamp. Occasionally they jump over 
the lamp, and thus appear to the spectators 
in front as if they had jumped upward 
through the ceiling. Some amusing scenes 
may contrived with a little ingenuity. 
Chairs and tables may be called down from 
above by simply passing them across the 
light. a cn i between two seeming com 
batants may t place, and one be seen to 
throw up the other in the air on the same 
principle. Of course, the actors must pro- 
mote the delusion by their gestures, moving 
their hands and feet as if climbing upward 
Care should be taken to keep the profile on 
the screen as distinct as possible, and prac- 
tie will soon suggest some highly humorous 
situations. 








EARRINGS, A SIGN OF CASTE. 

Various reasons are assigned for the decline 
of the earring, which for a time has been 
under a cloud. Women have fallen out of 
conceit with the idea of having their lobes 
pierced, and much ridicule has been heaped 
upon @ past age so foolish as to delight in the 
follies of whe oc nal Moreover, the notion 
that ear-piercing was efficacious for certain 
ailments-has fallen into the background. Fifty 
years ago earrings were worn to hide, as we 
may say, the holes in the ears which lad been 
cut for medical—or superstitious—reasons. A’ 
that time it was comparatively common for + 
woman to be disowned by her parents because 
she refused to accede to their request in tue 
matter of ear-piercing. It was not always 
regarded as “lucky” for the young girl to 
have it done, but did she arrive at a com 
paratively mature age and not succeed 
winning 2 husband, it was commonly 
signed to her neglect in the matter of pierced 
vars. Originally of course earrings were @ 
sign of slavery. In ‘barbarous times the slave 
wore his mastev’s earring. It prevented 
him from offering his services to anothe! 
master—it was a public sign of slavery. 1° 
eynic will say that this is still the ease, 
another sense, for he finds it hard to undet 
stand how any man or woman can be pe! 
suaded to dangle jewellery at the lobes 
the ears, surely the most uncomfortable place 
for jewellery. But historically there is rather 
more than this to ‘be said for earrings. In tae 
East they were the sign of caste and a super 
stitious value was assigned to them. W: 
read in Genesis that Jacob's family had eat 
rings. In the Hebraic code the earring wis ® 
sacred emblem; it was buried with “te 


j strange idols” when all the household tre?- 


sures were hidden in the tomb with the dead, 
It was a male ornament, and was only per 
mitted to the female on very rare occasions 
when she was considered worthy of the high 
honour. In the East it was an ornament 10! 
both sexes. 








mee 








Soxzzopr asks why ships are invariably 
spoken of in the female gender. But is ti 
the ease? What about mail steamers! 
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a Gleanings 


coxcenntnc Roya Cuitprex.—The birth 
of the youngest Royal Prince is a reminder 
shat only one of the Prince of Wales's chil- 
Prince Edward—has been born out of 
Cottage, Sandringham. ‘The cradle 
» in the possession of the Prin- 
was presented to her by the 
late Queen, and is the same that was used for 
ll the Royal Fomily. The gold punch-bow! 
hich is sometimes used at Royal christenings 
vas made for George IV., and cost £10,000. 
When the Princess of, Wales moves into Marl- 
korough Honse she will have the advantage 
of a iit which Queen Alexandra had erected 
there between her boudoir and the nursery, 
and so arranged that the Royal infants could 
be lowered in it and shown to visitors with 
out waking them. 

Joux Butr’s “Smoxe.”—The recent to- 
bacco war has brought out the fact that the 
inhabitants of the United States are the 
most inveterate smokers, while Holland’s 
ohleomatic son, who pays mo tax upon the 
‘weed, comes in a good second. The Belgian 
ind the Swiss, it should be mentioned, are 
both great smokers, and far in advance of 
the Germans, who, in turn, smoke several 
ounces per annum per inhabitant more than 
the Austrian, almost 20 ounces more than the 
Frenchman, 24 ounces more than‘ the Rus- 
sian, and more than twice as many as the 
average Briton, whose 26} ounces is just 
about one-quarter of, the Yankee’s annual 
allowance. 

38,000,000 ru, a Year.—-The proportions of 
ihe 68,500,000 lb. of tobacco that John Bull 
annually converts into ashes through the 
agency of cigars, cigarettes, and pipes must, 
in the absence of official statistics, always be 
i matter of éstimate; but the consensus of 
opittion appears to point to 38,000,000 Ib. being 
eeduced to ashes in pipes, 5,000,000 in cigars, 
sud the remainder in cigarettes, whose popu- 
larity in the last few years has advanced by 
teaps and bounds. John Bull smokes a 
cygarette that measures 1,119 miles in twenty- 
four hours, and that the national cigarette is 
+ very expensive smoke is apparent from the 
tact that at 2s. 6d. per 100 it would cost. the 
consumer $12,000,000, and as very few men 
smoke their cigarettes to the very last whiff, 
ind the majority throw away at least ‘one- 
twelfth of the smoke, it follows that John 
Bull throws into the gutter one million 
pounds on this item alone. 


Forcorren History.—Occasionally it is 
well to revive old facts and jog the memories 
f those who have forgotten half they ever 
‘new, as the saying goes. How many of us 
ecollect, for instance, that calling cards had 
-ieir origin in playing cards, introduced into 
“ngland somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
1465! Cards, especially for the purpose of 
“changing or leaving, were not in vogue till 
oe hundred years ago, ordinary play- 
ig cards being used for all purposes, with 
sahes of inquirers written upon them, We 
“ave proof of this custom as far back as the 
nd of the seventeenth century or at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth; for, some half 
Soh ¥ ago, when # house in Dean Street, 
Jno, Landon, was being repaired, on remov- 
“é % marble chimney piece in the front 
drawing room, four or five cards were found, 
mn = the name of “Isaac Newton” upon 
* te names were all written on the backs 
oe non playing cards. This house in Dean 
aces, the residence of Hogarth or his 
wainied in 185 In Marriage a la Mode, 
ths ena by Hogarth, this celebrated 
oa et ag additiona evidence of playin 
rs ym! done duty as visiting cards an 
anie - ‘tation, during the middle of the 
floor iene, ere, are several lying on the 

n a the right-hand corner of the picture. 
oui rome. orvet.—-In Norway, where su- 
ta the he 1s made, a bit of butter is added 

was while they are roasting in the 
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covered shovel used. there for that purpose. 
In France, as well,’ piece of butter the size 
of a walnut is put~with three pounds of coffee 
beans, and also a dessertspoonful of powdered 
sugar This brings out. both flavour and 
scent, and, moreover, gives the slight cara- 
mel taste which will be remembered as a 
pleasing part of French coffee. 

Deraru-Brev Joxrxc.—A French soldier being 
mertally wounded in Egypt, the surgeon ven- 
tured to tell him he could not possibly recover. 
“Where is ihe danger, sit?” said the man 
“In the brain,” teplied the surgeon; “ it is 
injured.” “Then you are a fool, avd know 
nothing about it,” returned the fellow, with a 
characteristic facetiousness unusual in a per- 
son having but a few hours to live: “ for if I 
had ever had any brains, I should not have 
come here.”——From the “Times,” 1802. 


Axcrest Bracerers Founp.—Four. magni 
ficent bracelets, belonging to the queen of 
King Zer, who reigned nearly 5,000 n.c., 
were among the discoveries made by Profes 
sor’ Petrie while excavating at Abydos 
Egypt, last year. ‘The workmanship of these 
is most ingenious and delicate. The finest 
bracelet is formed of alternating plaques of 
gold and turquoise, each oatainted with 
the royal hawk and panelled to imitate the 
front of the tomb or palace. This bracelet 
consists of thirteen gold and fourteen tur 
quoise plaques in the form of a facade, where 
upon was inscribed the name of the queen. 
The gold was worked by chisel and burnish- 
ing. The second bracelet had a centrepiece 
of gold, with amethyst and turquoise beads 
and bands of braided gold wire. The fasten- 
ing of the bracelet was by loops and button 
of a hollow ball of gold, with a shank of gold 
wire fastened in it. The third bracelet is of 
spiral beads of gold and lazuli, in three 
groups. Making the fourth bracelet are four 
groups of hour-glass beads, amethyst be- 
tween gold, with connections of gold and tur 
quoise, 

Tue Greatest Fur Marxer.—The greatest 
fur market in the world is at Leipzig. Ger- 
many. Nearly the whole fur trade of the 
world centres there in one way or another. 
Even the big market of London is really 
only a feeder for Leipzig, for more than 
one-half of the furs bonght in London 
are sent on to the German city, where they 
are again sold to the merchants who offer 
them to the consumers. Furs reach Leipzig 
from all the strange parts of the world, some 
of which are hardiy known to white men, 
except by name. The Alaskan Indians and 
Eskimos,- Canadian half-breed, to. 
Siberian hunters, and Australian bush 
dwellers all work indirectly for the German 
merchants. Their catches may. go through 
many hands, but they finally reach Leipzig. 
The primitive hunters of China and Iindo- 
China, who kill their small fur-bearing game 
with pointed bamboos and catch it in pit- 
falls, as they did centuries ago; Tartars and 
Arabs, Abyssinians and Zulus, all are work- 
ing for this city. The greatest quantity of 
furs comes from Bokhara, in Turkestan, 
which produces almost one million of the 
beautiful astrakan skins every year. 

For rae Benerrr or tHe UNEMPLOYED. 
Insurance against mon-employment is an 
accomplished fact in Germany. Working- 
men who have resided two years in the city 
of Cologne and are over eighteen years of 
age can join the society. ‘Lhe subscription 
is about five cents a week. If no employment 
can be procured for a member during the 
dull season half a dollar per day is paid him 








if married, a trifle over half that sum if 
single. 
Remarkanie Corresponpence. — “ Mr. 


Thompson presents his compliments to Mr. 
Simpson. and begs to request that he will 
keep his .doggs from trespassing on his 
grounds.” “Mr, Simpson presents his com- 
pliments to. Mr. Thompson, and begs to sug- 
gest that in future he should not spell ‘ dogs’ 
with two gees.” “Mr. Thompson's respects 











to Mr, Simpson, and will 
will add’ the 


the note just received. so 


feel obliged if he 
the last word in 
s to represent, Mr. 


letter ‘eae’ ¢ 


Simpson and jady.” “ Mr. Simpson returns 
7 ° ¢ : r P 
Mr. Thompson's note unopened, the imperti 
nence it contains being only equalled by its 

vulgariiy. 
First Bank or Encraxp Noves.—Th 


earliest British bankers were the Londoners, 
who made use of paper to a considerable ex- 
tent in what were termed “ Goldsmiths’ 
Notes,” which might be described in present 
day language as deposit receipts which passed 
from hand to hand, and f1 which various 
amounts were from time to time withdrawn, 
the note being negotiable for the balance out 


standing. They first came ‘into use in 1670, 
but were not legalised until the reign of 
Queen Anne. The Bank of England com 


menced active business in 1695, and very soon 
issued ; but as £20 was the smallest sum. the 
Government introduced ‘chequer Bills, 
under the name of “indented bills of credit.” 
An issue of £1,200,000 was ordered in 1697, 
in sums of £5 and £10 


EaRLY Banx-Noves.—-A writer in a con 
lemporary gives some interesting facts about 
the history of bank-nc It is difficult (he 
says) to determine who first introduced paper 
money. We are told that the Chinese used 
a kind of bank-note as far back 119 B.c., 
and that the same nation in 800 a.v. had a 
paper currency which was graphically de 
scribed as “flying money.” The Japanese, 
though much behind the Chinese, had an 
early paper issue; their feudal lords in 
various districts issued little cards represent- 
ing very small values. The first European 


tes. 


note is accredited to the Bank of Sweden in 
1673. 

Worst Tuan Useress.—Few among us 
are wise enough to know when he has said 
enough. Jt was one of our homely old 


philosophers who said: “ When you've struck 
ile stop boring. Many a man has bored clean 
through and let the ile run out at the bot- 
tom.” ‘There is a world of wisdom in know- 
ing when to stop, especially in our efforts to 
aid others. Many a hint may be, accepted 
where bald advice meets only resentment. 
Many times a word thad might be effective 
loses its force when it lengthens into a lee 
ture. Those who-have to with other 
souls, with their teaching and guiding, should 
hold this truth constantly in remembrance. 
Scolding is always weak, and lengthy dia- 
tribes are generally than useless. 
Moral truth is not a liniment to be rubbed 
in with vigorous friction: it a seed that 
must be left to germinate, and no amount 
of stamping it down will make it grow. “A 
word fitly spoken” is more valuable than 
censure or argument 





do 


worse 


Tea Wurte Yor Wartr.—An automatic tea- 
maker, with which a busy man who must 
needs be up betimes in these cold winter 
mornings can rise at the sound of the alarm 
clock, and ere he has dressed have 2 warm 
cup of tea automatically prepared for him, 
or have hot water ready for shaving or other 
purposes, has been patented by an Aberdeen 
firm. The invention is sirmple in construc- 
tion, consisting of an alarm clock, a copper 
kettle, a spirit stove, and a silver-mounted 
plate. Before retiring to rest the alarum can 
be set, the tea and water placed in the kettle, 
and one can go to sleep confident that a “cup 


that cheers ” waits to refresh him in the mort® 


ing. When the alarm rings the winding 
handle at the back of the clock turns and 
loosens a lever. which automatically fuses a 
natch, thus lighting the spirit stove. In 


the course of about five minutes the pint of 
water in the kettle boils, and the bubbling 
of the liquid agitates a wire which loosens 
its hold, immediately putting out the lamp. 
The kettle also tips up and gently pours out 
the water into a cup placed on the tray be- 
neath the spout, at the same time ringing 
a second gong to give notice that tea is ready, 
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EILEEN’S | 





ROMANCE 





By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “ Vernon’s Destiny,’ “ Ivy's Peril,” “ Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


In the prologne we are introduced to Lady Helen 
Percy, who is alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
little scm, when she is startled by the unceremonious 
entrar ce of a woman who turns out to be the first wife 
of her husband, The shock was too much for Lady 
ticlen, and although she lingered for some months, 
mever recovered. Hencefoiward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead to the world, and only cares for 
the son she left behind her. 

Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Ernescliff, and 
both families hearti)y approve of the match. They are 
wwending August at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
- Mr. ond and his two daughters, Maude and 


* sob Ernescliff has fallen desperately in love with 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning 
Fileen strays beyond her depth, and is in danger of 
érowning, when Basil rescues her, an incident that bas 
far-reaching effects for him, 

Mr. Dosmond has now b Lord Di a 
through the death of his father, and they have taken 
op their residence at Desmondville, Yorkshire. 

aude Desmond does al! she can to suppress her sister 
Bileen. Lord Desmond is too weak tointerfere. There 
is living at the lodge at the gates of Desmondville a 
Mrs. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 
hae an object in so doing. 








CHAPTER XI. 


HERE are some people who possess 
in a marvellous d the gift of 
hiding their feelings. Prudent 
and convenient as it is to have 
this marvellous tacuity, for my 

yet Iny heart always goes out more readily to 

those who have it not. 

I don’t mean, for an instant, we should ex- 
pose our griefs and joys to the most indiffer- 
ent acquaintance; but I do say and feel that 
those who are able to hide their sentiments 
completely—those who seem, too, to see 
nothing it pleases them not to see, have in 
gaining this power lost a something of candour 
and sincerity that nothing can restore. 

Fileen Desmond had not the strange facult 
of which we speak. She was distressed, 
troubled, and alarmed at Maude’s unexpected 
yeturn; and though she said rio word of her 
feelings, there was a reluctance in her greet- 
ing, a touch of constrainé in her manner 
nothing could hide, and which must have been 
perfectly apparent to her wideawake half- 

ister; but Maude showed no signs of perceiy- 
ing it. 

She affected to think Eileen must be de- 
lighted at her presence, and quite ignored the 
coldness of her welcome. 

“Come and help me unpack, you dear 
child!” she said, caressingly. “I> have a 
hundred things to tell you. Did you get my 
telegram?” 

“No telegram has come. Papa and I 
thought you were going to stay with the 
irnescliffs till after Christmas.” 

Mass Desmond shook her head. 

“I should like to have done so, but it 
was impracticable. I will tell you all about 
it when we are upstairs.” 

Eileen almost mechanically followed her to 
her room—the state apartment of the house, 
which Miss Desmond had taken for herself as 
a matter of course. As she walked upstairs 
Eileen reflected possibly Maude’s sudden re- 
turn might have nothing to do with Henry 
Marsden. 

She had better listen to all her sister had to 
say before she mentioned her unwelcome 
guest. 

“And you are surprised to see me?” asked 
Mande, flinging herself on a couch. 

“Very much indeed. From your letters I 
thought you and Mrs. Westwood were quite 
located at the Towers!” 

“We were very happy there. 





Delightful 


people, those kind Ernescliffs; but you see, 





Eileen, there was a drawback. Bob's atten- 
tions became quite too evident!” 

Eileen opened her eyes. 

“Do you mean he proposed to you?” 

“He did that about a dozen times a day,” 
returned Maude, carelessly; “but it grew 
neces to give him a decided answer. I told 
him, with his instability of character, I could 
not think of accepting him on such a short ac- 
quaintance. We are both to be quite free till 
Easter, and then he is to speak again. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernescliff are delighted at what they 
call my disinterestedness, and say they will 
welcome me as their own child. Meanwhile, 
the affair is to be kept a peffect secret, 
and both Bob and I are entirely free. You 
understand now, I suppose, why I have come 
home?” 

“T think so. It wants nearly five months to 
Easter, and you must see if you can find any 
one grander or richer than young Mr. Ernes- 
cliff ; if not, you will marry him!” 

Maude bit her lip. 

“You talk like a little savage. Don’t you 
know that if portionless girls hke we are ac- 
cepted a man at once, everyone would say it 
was for his money !” 

"That wouldn’t matter. 
us talk of something else. 
May?” 

“Very well, I believe!” 

“Haven't you seen her lately?” 

“Not for more than a week. There has 
been a terrible commotion at Courtenay Hall. 
Lady May went home to her parents without 
a word to Lady Constance or Sir Bryan, and 
actually took her cousin with her. They came 
home from a wedding, and actually found the 
girls gone!” 

' at girls—Lucy?” 

“You silly child! Lucy is married, and 
with her husband. This was the younger 
sister, Dolly!” 

“And why did May take her away?” 

Maude shook her head. 

“T have no idea. She had been ailing ever 
since Lucy’s wedding, and Lady May declared 
she wonted a change. The Courtenays were 
awiully angry at first. However, it soon blew 
over. They are too poor to afford the luxury 
of quarrel!ing with their rich relations.” 

“ And Mr. Courtenay?” 

She looked fixedly on the ground as she put 
the auestion. She felt she could not face 
Maude’s eyes, 

“ Basil! Oh, he is back with his regiment. 
I suppose his will be the next wedding!” 

She looked at her sister, but Eileen’s head 
was bent over the piano. 

“Lady Constance had. set her heart on his 
mairying his cousin; but it seems Lady May 
ceclined the honour However, there is a very 
pretty girl, whose father’s estate joins Cour- 
tenay Hall, and it seems the young couple made 
up the match at Lucy’s wedding, when Miss 
Peyton was a bridesmaid.” 

“Do you mean that Basil Courtenay is en- 
gaged?” 

“By no means! Nothing has been an- 
nounced as yet; but I am quite sure he means 
to marry Laura Peyton. She is a pretty little 
thing—not very unlike you, Eileen—and he 
must marry money. She is an only child ; and, 
besides the Grange, will come in for a very 
pretty fortune.” i 

Kileen’s fingers were shaking. She did not 
believe the cruel tale, but she did believe that 
Laura Peyton was the wife selected for Basil 
by his family; and that but for herself he 
might have jalley in with their views. An 
only child, a pretty little thing, with an estate 
joining the Hall, and a handsome fortune! 

urely, this was a partner more worthy of Basil 


But, Maude, let 
How is Lady 








than the penniless daughter of a forger’—a 
man who might soon be a convict? 

“What have you been doing with yourself, 
Eileen? You look like a little white ghost: 
Have you been moped to death since I went 
away? : oe 

~ } have a bad headache,” said Eileen, gently. 
“I daresay it makes me book ill. [ was lying 
down hali the afternoon.” : 

“You do look dreadfult” said Mande, 
frankly. “Why, what have you been abou 
to get headaches? You never had them in 
Bou » 


“I wish we had stayed in Boulogne. Mande, 
I think I would give anything in the world if 
my grandfather had lived, and we had never 
come to this horrible place.” 

“Poor Desmondville! How has it offended 
you? You used to stand up for it most vehe- 
mently when I called it triste.” 

“I don’t mind the dulness, but——” 

Maude watched her half-ironically. — 

“My dear Eileen, it’s no use trying to 
Geceive me. Something has happened. You 
may as well tell me what. You jook as if you 
fad been erying. Has his lordship resolved 
to mend his fallen fortunes by a third mu 
riage? I declare I never thought of that be 
fore. It would not be a bad idea.” 

“How can you talk like that?” cried 
Eileen, fairly roused. ~ 1 am perfectly miser 
able; but I don’t expect you to feel for me 
I believe, Maude, that, sweet and gentle as you 
look, you are utterly incapable of love o 
pity.” , , 

“Quite wrong, my dear. I pity a gool 
many piople very sincerely, myself amongs 
them. Now, what ails you? Have you fou! 
out the truth of my warning, that your fate: 
is not immaculate?” A 

But the girl’s loyal heart was faithful, even 
then. ‘ 

“It’s not that, Maude. I may as well tel! 
you, for you are sure to find it_out. There i* 
@ genticman staying here. He came a for 


night ago. oF 

“Well,” said Maude, gently. “Unless you 
dhut me up in my own room, and condem» 
me to lonely meals, I should most certain'y 
have found out the visitor’s existence. Wl 
is he?” 

“A Mr. Marsden.” a 

“ And you don’t like him? Why not: 

“TI never said I disliked him.” 

“1 can read it in your voice.” 

“He knew & great many years ago-- 
before I was cox Y don't know if be ins 
any profession, but ‘he is very rich.” 

“Which means, in your estimate, be bo 
five hundred a year. How old is he?” 4 

“He is forty-two. I think ‘he is rich! Be 
told me whatever he touched turned to gold. 

“What a charming man! And what i» 
duced his lordship to be so hospitable!” 

“I believe Mr. Marsden was at Yerk, an! 
wrote himself te propose the visit. I calé 
bear him.” : 

“Sol imagined. But why? Is he vulgv- 

“Not in the Jeast.” 

“ Uneducat: ? ” 

“No. He is goodooking, and has vy 
polished manners—but I am afraid of him. 

“Well, I am not,” said Maude, coolly. “ No 
I think, instead of this thick travelling dre, 
I will put on my black lace im his honour. 

“You will look charming in that!” ©" 
Eileen. “And Maude, if you don’t care ® 
young Mr. Ernescliff, don’t you thins 
might be nice to Mr. Marsden? Pf am sure! 
will admire you.” 

Mande looked her full in the face. ; 
“Evidently he admires you, and ™ 5° 
generosity you wish to resign fim to BY 
Merci, my dear; but I don’t care about 70% 

discarded suitors.” 

Eileen made one last effort. a 

“T can’t explain it to you, and perimps 





there will be no need for you ever to m id 
but, oh! Maude, don’t offend him. More ar 
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“DO YOU 


peuls on it than you can dream of. If you 
anger Henry Marsden an awful calamity will 
fall on us ail—on papa first, and through him 
on us,” 

“ Podge 

But when she was left alone the beauty 
reflected there might, after all, be something 
in the warning. At least, she might as well 
be gracious to the stranger. 

_ She came downstairs in good time, received 
her father’s greetings, and plunged at once 
into the matier. 

“Papa, who is Mr. Marsden?” 

‘A friend of my younger days,” replied 
Lord Desmond, quickly, “who has looked me 
up in this dull retreat.” 

“Ts he in love with Eileen?” 

“Wihat! has she told you?” 

“Only that she hates him! ” 

“Maude,” said ther father, in a strangely 
moved tone, “you are a woman of the world, 
aad understand things better than your poor 
inte sitter. He will settle two thousand a- 
year on Eileen for her personal use, and leave 
her fifty thousand at his death! It is a 
splendid chance for a penniless girl.” 

“And what is he?” 

“He was originally in a merchant’s office. 
He dabbled on the Stock Exchange, and had 
ridiculous luck. Here he comes. Remember, 
Maude, I look to you.” 

_ Miss Desmond was favourably impressed 
m the wooer. Personally, she mach preferred 
im to Bob Erneseliff—a trifle hard perhaps. 
a litte too decided in manner, but a sera 
to gitl need be ashamed of, and whose 
Rotions on the subject of pin money were 
most generous 

' . am so glad to meet you, Mr. Marsden. 
ont .¥e shall be good friends,” and she 
— into his face as Kileen had never 

“We had better go in to dinner, Maude,” 
#iid Lord Desmond, blandly. - “ Eileen will not 


a 








MEAN THAT BASIL COURTENAY 


ee ; she has sent word her head is tov 
ad. 

Miss Desmond kept the conversational ball 
rolling well during dinner. When she rose 
to retire she gave an arch glance at Mr. 
Marsden, and said demurely— 

“IT suppose I sha‘l not see either of you in 
the drawing-room as Eileen is away? I shall 
have coffee there at nine.” 

What she expected happened. Lord Des- 
mond was left alone over hig wine, and Mr. 
Marsden very soon followed her. 

“T want to ask you a auestion,” he said, 
abruptly. “Don’t be offended; but did your 
sister send for you?” 

“Eileen?” and Maude laughed heartily, 
“Why, her look of dismay when she saw me 
was amusing, if it had not been a little dis- 
appointing. Oh, don’t make any mistake, 
Mr. Marsden, Eileen is not fond of me. Papa 
made a spoilt child of her, and so in_conse- 
quence I represent the three P’s, Propriety, 
Prudence, and Prejudice, and am _ honestly 
disliked in consequence.” 

“Then she does not confide in you?” 

“Not willingly; but as I deem it my duty 
to look after her, I generally find out for my- 
self the things she does not tell me!” 

“As, for instance——” 

“Perhaps you will be offended?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Then I betieve that you have asked her 
to be your wife? The blushes which accom- 
panied your name led me first to suspect it, 
and my father dropped a hint, too.” 

“You are quite right, Miss Desmond. I 
mean to marry Eileen, and I want you to 
help me!” 

“And yet you accused me just now of 
having returned home at her entreaty.” 

“She told me to-day she wished you had 
been here, then I should certainly have fallen 
captive to your charms. I fully admit their 
power,” he added, graciously, “but my fate 
was fixed when I first entered this room. I 


IS ENGAGED? 


lam a sober, middle-aged man, Miss Desmond; 
and should have outlived any romantic notions 
long ago, but I will confess I fell in love with 
your sister at first sight.” 

“ And _ _? 


“ Question for question—how much do you 

ow?” 

“Nothing,” said Maude, frankly, ‘‘ excep’ 
—remember, you asked for it—I think she 13 


afraid of you. She seems to fancy, foolish 
little girl, if we offend you, some dire 
calamity will fall on the Desmonds.” 

“You are not romantic, Miss Desmond 

“Not the least in the world! 

“And you think money a desirable thing 

“The most desirab!e in life.” 

“Then I think you will understand tha 
position, and advise your sister aright. I will 
put the plain facts before you. Kightees 
years ago your father forged my signature. 
The disputed cheque is in my possession, and 
the witnesses are yet alive whose testimony 
will condemn him to a felon’s doom. Miss 
Desmond, I love your sister Eileen, and £ 
wish to marry her, but the very passion of my 
love makes ‘me inflexible in my conditions. 
If she consents to be my wife, I will lavists 
every care, every luxury, upon her. Your 
father shall find me a generous son-in-law, anc 
I will see, when you choose a husband, that 
you do not go to him empty-handed ; but,” 
he paused impressively, “if Eileen refuses 
me, I will take care she marries no other man. 
If I am rejected, within a month both you and 
dhe will be known as the children of a convict, 
and they will be rash men indeed who stoop 
to marry into a felon’s family.” : 

If he expected her to famt or exclaims 
against his plans be was disappointed. _ 

Maude’s smile was unchanged, her voice as 
sweet as ever. 

“We will not discuss the alternative, Mr. 
Marsden. Of course, Eileen will marry you?” 

“She says not.” 


9” 
’ 


a”, 


9» 





“Do you mean she has refused you 
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“She did at first. I pointed out to her.the 
ailternative, and expressed my willingness to 
yvait until the end of the year for my answer.” 

“I am _ surprised. LKileen is perfectly 
infatuated over my father. 1 should have 
thought she would have done anything for his 
sake.” 


“Tere was an obstacle,” said Marsden, 
bitterly. “She fancies therself engaged to 
someone else.” 

* Impossible! I must have heard of it!” 

“It happened while you were away—a 
young officer—a Mr. Ccurtenay. It seems 
your father refused his consent, but they look 
on themselves as bound to each other.” 

A dark cloud lowered over Maude’s face. 
Marsden was surprised at the change in her 
expression; it seemed like that of some 
strange, weird, evil siren. 

“No sister of mine shall marry Basil 
Courtenay !” 

“You seem to dislike him?” 

“J hate ‘him!” cried Maude~ Desmond, 
passionately. “Mr. Marsden, I can’t be ag 
it to you, but 1 detest him. 1 felt it-when I 
first saw him, before I ever heard this name. 
Between him and me there is a mortal 


antipathy. Be easy if Basil Courtenay is 
your rival, I will see that Fileen does not 
marry him!” 


But Marsden was glocmy. is 

“Yon seem to exaggerate your’ afluence. 
You have just told me your sister u¢ not. fond 
of you, and yet you propose to her from 
an attachment she thas refused to give up to 
purchase her father’s safety!” 

Maude smiled scornfully. 

“T have powers ycu do not know of. Be- 
sides, I never said I would make Eileen give 
ap Basil Courtenay. i only promised to part 


“For good?” 

“Or for evil!” said Maude, dreamily. “ At 
any rate, for ever!” 

There was a pause. 

These two | just ended a compact to 
blight the happiness of two other creatures 
who had never injured them, and yet no thrill 
of remorse was felt by either, 

Henry Marsden was blinded by his fierce, 
jealous love. Any pang he might have felt 
was stifled by his recollection of his wrongs of 
long ago. It seemed to him what he had 
suffered tarough ther parents gave him 
positive claim on Eileen. Ax for Maude, she 
was lost in a reverie. Her thoughts had flown 
from Eileen to another girl about her age— 
sweet, grey-eyed Dorothy Courtenay. 

She was marvalling what Cyril Westwood 
— see in this child to prefer her to her- 
self, 

For good or.ill, for weal or woe, Maude 
Desmond had given her heart to ‘her cousin: 

It is a mistake to think that women of her 
type cannot love. They can feel all the pas- 
sion, all the rapture of the sentiment ; but love 
which must make or mar a character’ most 
often mars theirs. 

Maude Desmond loved Cyril Westwood 
blind!y, madly, intensely, but with a selfish, 
jevlous passion. She would have given her 
life for ‘this ilove, but she did not prefer his 
happiness to her own. She was willing to 
sacrifice his dearest wishes if that could bring 
her own hopes any nearer realisation. 

She could never recollect the time when she 
did not love her cousin. It was not that he 
was rich, and she was poor; not that as his 
wife her utmost ambition would be gratified. 
She was a calculating, avaricious woman, but 
she would have married Cyril had he been 
penniless, 

Her love for him was a secret only detected 
by his mother, whose wishes pointed to the 
same end. 

For years Maude hoped and waited. Lacy 
Courtenay’s engagement seemed to her to re- 
move her most dreaded rival, then she sud- 
denly learned there was a younger sister. 

The . misguided, passionate creature hated 
Dorothy before she even saw her. Had Mande 


Desmond lived in an earlier age, pretty Dolly 
Courtenay’s life would not have been worth 
many weeks’ purchase ; but the days of secret 
po:sonings and stealthy assassinations are over, 
and the poor, jealous woman had to think of. 
other means of ridding herself of her rival. 

Under no circumstances could Maude Des- 
mond have become a good woman. The taint 
was in her blood; but, save for her disap- 
pointed love for Cyril Westwood, she would 
not have been quite the siren of evil she 
became. 

She had but two objects in life—to win the 
man she loved, and to punish without mercy 
all those she hated. 

She sat by Henry Marsden, and listened to 
him civilly enough, but even he could see her 
thoughts were far away. There was a rapt, 
visionary look upon- her face, her eyes seemed 
of unnatural size, and the different colours in 
them. shone out with unusual plainness. She 
might, have been some prophetess dream‘ng 
visions of things to come, so mystic was her 


face, 

“You look tired,” said Marsden, suddenly. 
“TI daresay you are fatigued after your long 
journey. y, do not let me disturb you!” 

She smiled, and came down from the clouds, 
but, evidently by an effort. 

“T think I will go upstairs; but first; Mr, 
Marsden, we must agree as to a course of 
action.” 

“You are on my side?” 

“Decidedly ; but sometimes I may appear 
to act, against you; bat remember you and I 
have-the same object at heart, thoughwe-may 
seem at cross-purposes. I promise you, what- 
ever happens, Eileen shall not marry Basil 
Courtenay!” 

“An extraordinary woman,’ was Marsden’s 
comment to himself, as she left him. “Is it 
possible that she can be Desmond’s daughter-— 
a creature all nerve and soul—the child of that 
mass of worldly animosities! Well, if she has 
not over-rated her powers, I may consider the 
game won. [I wonder who will marry my sis- 
ter-in-law-elect? I rather pity the poor fellow. 
I can imagine her very fascinating, but it would 
be terrible to have a wife whose eyes seem al- 
ways looking for things they can’t see!” 

Maude went upstairs and exchanged her 
black lace robe for a soft dressing-gown, then 
she sat for a litthe while as one lost in thought, 
and finally took a small book from her desk 
and read two pages very attentively. 

At last, when the house had grown still, 
when the last movement had died away, and 
it seemed certain everyone had retired, she 
opened her door, and went slowly down a long 
passage, carrying in one hand a small silver 
lamp, in the other a glittering ball, not unlike 
the brilliant globes once favourite’ ornamen*s 
for children’s Christmas trees. 

She was a very beautiful woman, but she 
had never looked lovelier than now, the crim- 
son wrapper lighting up her face, and disguis- 
ing its deadly whiteness, her hair floating round 
ke a dusky veil, and her eyes still with the 
strange, fixed look which Mr. Marsden had 
noticed. 

An artist would have painted her as Joan of 
Are listening.for the voices.” She seemed 
quite another being from worldly, frivolous 
Maude Desmond. 

It was long ‘past her usual hour for rising 
when Eileen awoke the next day. The sun 
was shining into her room with unusual 
brightness for November, and Mrs. Ball stood 
waiting with her young lady’s breakfast. 

“Dear me, Miss Eileen,” she said, with the 
‘familiarity of an old servant, “your headache 
ought to be gone. How you have slept! You 
were fast asleep when I went to bed last night, 
for I made bold to come in and look; and 
though I’ve been to see after you two or three 
times this morning, you were still sleeping. 
Yow ought ta feel fne y rested.” 

“1 don’t,” said Eileen, lazily. “TI think, 





Mrs. Ball, I must have had too much sleep, 
for I am just as tired as when I went to bed.” 


i 
ee, 


“If that’s really so, Miss Eileen, you mye 
be going to be inl,” said Ball, antionsly. ae 
perhaps it’ll wear off when you've had , ver 
reakfast. They’ve done theirs long ago down. 
stairs, Miss Mande sent her love, and she’s gos 
to Whitby with Mr. Marsden. He came hack 
yesterday in time for dinner, Miss Eileen, driy. 
ing the prettiest little pony carriage you over 
saw. I ex he hired it. well, ony won't 
grudge the trouble of looking after the ponies 
if you young ladies get some drives.” 

Eileen yet up her hand, and brushed her 
long hair from le face. 

“Where's papa, Ball?” 

“Lord Desmond's gone to the village, Miss 
Eileen,” returned the housekeeper, “and I've 
a great bit of néws for you: Lady May’s 
back at the Court.” pr 

“Oh, Balt!” and Eileen sat up with spark. 
ling eye: “Do you really mean it? Who told 


“Sure, Miss Eileen, Tony met one of the 
Vivian ‘servants yesterday. The Kari and 
Countess are still in London, but Lady May 
and her cousin came down two days ago. It 

Courtenay is very delicate, and 
Eady Vivian thought the quiet would be good 
‘or her, Anyway, they're here, and now Lady 
May will be coming over to see you very soon.” 
«But she had touched a painful chord. Eileen 
thouglit of the Gast time she had seen Lady 
| May when, though not formally engaged to 
Basil, there yet stood no obstacle between 
them time and patience would not conquer. 
How ‘cOuld she meet her friend now, when, 
whatevet she decided, she was parted from her 
lover’ for all ‘time. How could she accept 
May’s terider greeting, when she knew that, 
happen what would, through her 4 cruel sorrow 
must surely light on May's cousin. To Ball's 
dismay, the poor child turned her face to the 
wall and burst into tears. 

“Miss Eileen! Miss Eileen!” cried the old 
housekeeper, anxiously, “ what can I have said 
to vex you? Lady May is your own friend, 
and .as sweet a young creature as I'd wish to 
see. I thought it would hearten you up a bit 
to know she was home again, for it’s but sad 
and troubled you’ve looked lately, my dearie, 
and tiow to think I should have made you 
c ! ” 

Eileen tried to restrain her tears. 

‘“Y am very foolish, Ball, but J think T got 
upset yesterday ; and then Maude’s coming 
home 80 unexpectedly excited me, 1 think. a 

“ Miss Desmond’s enough to excite anyone’ 
agreed Ball, who had no love for her nomins 
mistress. “I’m sure, Miss Eileen, I wonder 
she doesn’t wear herself out, and everyone else 


“J don’t think she does se much as that, 
said Kileen, with a keen remembrance th! 
she usually performed her sister’s work and 
her own too. “ You know she often sits wit 
her hands before her for hours together. 

“ Not sits, Miss Eileen,” corrected the house: 
keeper. . “ Miss Desmond never settles to ony 
work, I grant you, but she’s always movng 
about., I'm sure its a marvel to me sie - 
do it. She’s but a frail creature to look at, bu 
sha must have wonderful strength. Why, ” 
my belief, Miss Eileen, she never went to he 
at all last night. I know 1 met her at five this 
morning ready dressed!” 

“ And-sho has gone to Whitby?” ‘ 

“Yes, ‘but she'll be home to lunch. Do a 
think you'll get up, Miss Eileen? 1 think is 
better for you to stay here and have you 
sleep out.” 

Eileen shook her head. cies 

“No, Ball, that’s laughing at me. By 5 a 
showing, I must haye slept already right Line 
the clock, so it’s time I got up and bestir’ i 
myself. I daresay Maude has not half finish 

2 » 

e ing. * hor?” 

ae! Thee's novelas you should do it for her: 


objected Mrs. Ball, “and you as tired as can 
be! ” 


: ° . as arsden, 1 
“Tf Mande will entertain Mr. Marsden, | 
would much rather do her unpacking, said 





j will 
Eileen, cheerfully’ “I think the house Wii 
be much livelier for him now she is at home. 
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But a surprise awaited Eileen. Maude, 
wally tho laziest of young women, had be- 
coped herself, and finished her unpacking. 

Her room looked as orderly and neat as 

wag no sudden arrival had occurred. Even 
the boxes had been removed to the lumber 
closet 

Without a thought of intrusion, Eileen 
sianced round to see if her sister had added to 
her possessions. She did not venture to unlock 
‘he wardrobe, but divers nick-nacks scattered 
sbout told of presents, and among them Eileen 
noticed & hnge locket of massive gold, with 
the initial “R” in red pearls, which she not 
wnaturally guessed to be a gift from Bob, 
nd te contein his portrait. Pi 

Two other likenesses stood\ on the’ dressing- 
able. One, that of a singularly pretty sin, 
vad such a look of Basil Cortana about the 
brow that his poor little fiancée felt pretty sure 
it must represent his younger sister. The 
other, @ man of about thirty, with a grave, 


ewnest face, touched Eileén’s fancy, and vn-' 


consciously the thought flashed her mind, “If 
Maude means to marry Bob Ernescliffe, I hope 
she has not seen too much of this stranger. He 
looks so good, so manly, she might lose her 
heart before she knew it!” 

The meeting with Henry Marsden was « 
trouble in anticipation to Eileen. She had 
parted from him after bis passionate avowal 
of love, and not seen him since. 

How would he graet her? Would he go back 
to his old rule of friendly guest, or would he 
persist in reminding her of his wishes and all 
that rested on her compliance? 

Lord Desmond was in the drawing-room 
when she reached it, and kissed her fondly. 
Eileen endured the caress rather than returned 
it. She could not quite forget all she had 
suffered from her father the day before. 

“Is your headache gone, child? | You look 
tired.” 

“T am tired,” said Eileen, “but as, on the 
authority of Ball, I have slept for more than 
twelve hours, I have no right to be fatigued. 
So Maude has come home. Were. you sur- 
prised to see her?” 

“I was very glad,” replied Lord Desmond, 
meaningly. “She is a sensible girl; besides, 
as things are, it looks better for her to be 
here!” 

“T never 
Cileen, coldly, “ and I think for Mr. Marsden’s 
enjoyment it is a good thing she has returned. 
Entertaining guests is her forte, and never will 
be mine !” i 

“Maude is quite taken with him.” 

“Tam so glad |” 

"What an extraordinary girl you are. Don’t 
you know she may spoil your chance of a rich 
hus band?” 

Kileen smiled sadly. 

“If only Mr. Marsden would transfer his 
otter to her I should be delighted, I would 
welcome him warmly as a brother-in-law, and 
congratulate Maude with ail my heart!” 

- ( don’t think it is likely, Marsden is too 
yor know his own mind; but Maude is 

a g! ” 

“T never felt so thankful to. her charms as 
when I heard she had taken possession of Mr. 
Marsden for the ing!” 

Lord Desmond looked annoyed. 

There is one matter I wish to mention to 
you,” he said, stiffly. “I heard Lady May 
Daler al has returned to Vivian Court with her 
vat Miss Courtenay. She may ask you to 
vue act: £ have no objection to your doing 
y if Maude is included én the invitation, but 

not have you go without her! ” 

- con whe had hardly known till that 
Whether she most or dreaded 
tion hos’ Kindred, learned by the probibi- 
vith ber he we : she had built on the meeting 

“ What reason » 
sl i fee net” she 
dh each other as to be insepatable, you 


I do not care what reason you give so long 


doubted Maude’s sense,” enid | 





as Lam obeyed. I know al! that depends on 
your marrying Mr. Marsden, and I won't have 
any sentimental passages carried on between 
you and young Courtevay by means of these 
girls!” 


“Then Mande is to accompany me to Vivian ' 


Court im the capacity of a epy? An honour- 
able calling, truly? Does she approve of it?” 

“It was her own suggestion!” 

“TI might have guessed so.” 

“T have had a long conversation wth your 
sister this morning,” went on Lord Desmond, 
pompously, “and she sees your duty very 
clearly,” 

“Tt is so easy to see other people’s duty,” 
objected Eileen, “ and) Maude is always hard 
on me!” 

“She is not. She tells me you need think 
no more of Mr. Courtenay. His attentions to 
Miss Peyton have been most marked. and all 
Blankshire régards the match as a—settled 
thing. I must remind you, Eileen, I dis- 
tinctly refused your lover’s suit. You may 
cons'der yourself eRgaged to bim, but‘as a fact 
he is free as air, I gave him my answer in 
the plainest terms, and if he married Miss 
Peyton to-morrow, you would have no reason 
to complain, and no sane person would call 
his conduct dishonourable or blameworthy.” 

Eileen Desmond turned on him with flashing 
eyes. 

“You need not defend his character to me!” 
she said, bitterly. “I know he is as incapable 
of dishonour as I am of forgetting him!” 

It was rather an unlucky moment for Maude 
and her escort to appear, but perhaps Eileen’s 
excitement carried her through the dreaded 
meeting better than she had hoped. 

She did not refuse her suitor’s hand, b.2 ret 
her little fingers meet his. 

She answered: his inquiries for her health 
courteously, if coldly; and, in fact, behaved 
far —_ graciously than her father had ex- 


pected. . 

“One moment!” pleaded Marsden, when 
Maude was talking to her father at the other 
end of the Jarge room which Eileen was on the 
point of leaving. ‘‘ One moment! I offended you 
yesterday. I cannot take back a word I said 
for I spoke nothing but the fruth; but you 
need not fear my persecuting you {you called 
it persecution) again. Until the thirty-first of 
December I promise you never to refer to the 
subject. Cannot you, therefore, leave off trying 
to freeze me? Cannot you let things be as they 
were between us before yesterday? I give you 
my word I will not construe your kindness 
into signs of relenting. Only let us be friends, 
and put off thinking of the decision on which 
so much depends until it is called for.” 

Eileen looked at him doubtfully. 

“T know what you are thinking,” he said, 
quickly. “You fancynow, if you treat me 
with even ordinary cordiality, I shall presume 
upon it, and tell people you are going to make 
me happy. You are quite mistaken. ‘To 
begin with, I am a reserved man, and possess 
few intimates. Then I have a dread of the 
ridicule which always falls on a men wao 
marries a girl of half his age. Until you are 
my wife not one of my acqnaintances will ever 
hear of my wishes. I only ask you for the 
same measure of cordiality you accorded to 
me before yesterday, and which your sister 
already gives me. If you persist in showing 
everyone how you fear me, you will only be 
likely to enlighten them as to my desires.” 

Eileen bowed her head. 

“T will do my best.” 

“I ask no more. Only remember that I 
would give my life for you, and that nothing 
in the world would induce me to boast of any 
favour you showed to me. That is all I ask.” 

“ What do you think of Maude?” 

Hy smiled, as though he understood all she 
was thinking of. 

“T consider Miss Destiond charming ; but, 
even if I had met her a month ago, I should 
not have lost my heart to her. Your sister is 
a ‘“horough woman of the world.” 





Kileen sighed 

“I suppose you have told her?” 

Henry Marsden smiled. 

“Was it not the most natural: thing to do 
under the circumstances?” 

“What did she say?” 

“1 thought we were to avoid the subject of 
my wishes? Then why ask Miss Desmond's 
opinion?” ‘ 

“1 want to know.” 

“She said you were an obstinate child, and 
always die what you liked, and nothing else. 
in fact, Miss Kileen, charming as she is, oby 
did not strike me as an affectionate sister.” 

Eileen was agreeably surprised that Maude 
made no reference to the matter. 

Miss Desmond retired after lunch, and spent 
the afternoon no ove quite knew where. 

Eileen and Mr. Marsden played a game of 
chess at ‘this desire, though it seemed to tli 
poor girl a perfect mockery for them to sit 
down and aifect to be occupied with little 
pieces of ivory, when both must be thinking 


| of ‘the strange link ‘between them; but Mr. 


Marsden had admirable sangfroid. He seemed 
perfectly at ease, and fought as valiantly as 
though she shad no interest im life stronger than 
giving his adverapry checkmate. _ 

Poor Eileen, weary ond preoccupied, was no 
maivh for him, and in about half-an-hour was 
hopelessly vanqished. 

“Yon ‘have very pretty hands!” 
Marsden, slowly, as he swept the men off the 
board to put them away. “ Why do you never 
wear rings?” 

“T don’t possess such a thing.” 
“Then Mr. Courtenay did not give 
,9 

Fileen shook her head. 

“You do not understand. My father 1 
fused his consent to the engagement.” 

“You might have accepted the ring, never- 
theless.” 

“TI did not do 60; 
speak of these things.” . 

Maude came downstairs dressed for dinner, 
a goodly vision in black hace and red roses ; 
but she, too, looked tired, and Marsden, wh» 
seemed on friendly terms already, told her she 
hac not recovered from her long journey. 

“You must make up your mind not to go 
flying from one end of England to the other 
again. You ought to have broken your journey 
in London.” 

“J did. I stayed a night in Brompton.” 

“ Alone?” and Eileen, who regarded her 
sister as a walking model of propriety, looked 
annoyed. 

“Certainly!” laughingly answered Maude 
“But don’t look so horribly shocked. I went 
straight to my aunt’s house, which was my 
home for years.” 

The next day passed uneventfully, except 
that May Delaval drove over to call om 
Eileen. Mis. Bal] gave her favourite the news 
when she returned from a blackberrying expe- 
dition, undertaken, strange to say, at the ex- 
press request of Maude, who usually hated 
country walks. 

“Uh, Ball, I am so sorry!” cried Eileen 
“Didn’t she leave a message?” 

“She said she hoped to see you soon. [ 
told her Miss Desmond had come home,” went 
on Ball, in a confidential tone, “and then she 
said she would write instead of calling here 
again. She seemed quite taken aback, which 
surprised me, as Miss Desmond was so much at 
tho Court before she went to ber aunt's!” 

Eileen could guess the reason of her friend’s 
change of manner. May, it might be, wanted 
to tell her something of Basil, and could not 
do so before her sister. Very likely she would 
write at once, and so the next morning Eileen 
once more betook herself to the lodge gates to 
watch for the postman. 

She passed Mrs. Venn's door, with a kind of 
awe. The old woman had proved herself so 
true a prophetess, but the widow was not in 
her accustomed seat at the window, indeed, 
there was a strange air of desertion’ about the 
house, instead of its usual cheery  aspeet. 
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Eileen wondered, half vaguely, whether Mrs. 
Venn had overslept herself, and then she ran 
on quickly, for in the distance she saw the well- 
known figure of the postman. 

He put but one letter into her hands, at 
least she took it for a letter at first sight. 
A square envelope emblazoned with a crest, 
and directed in the hand she had often seen 
during her stay at Vivian Court, and recog- 
nised at once. Basil had written to her. Could 
he have unexpectedly received promotion? 
Could he be claiming her promise? She tore 
open the envelope to find a withered. rose 
shrouded in a simple sheet of paper, bearing 
this brief line,— 

“TI send back your flower. All is over be- 
tween us. Us 

(To be continued next week,) 
This story°commenced in No. 2,065. Back 


mumbers can be obtained through ali News- | 


agents. 
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Servirity is a glove that has its mate in 
Treachery every time. 


Ir is a waste of good material to use a gold 
pen to write in the dirt 








IDLENESS creates imaginary wants without 
the capacity to gratify them. 

A Foot knows more in his own house than 
@ wise man does in a dozen others. 

Between two rascals have two witnesses ; 
between two liars have two witnesses and a 
lawyer. 

Poor men are often undervalued as worth 


mothing, and rich ones ‘over-valued though 
nothing worth. 


Setr-concert is the lackey of ignorance 
and ostentation, and the mind must starve 
to keep the lackey in uniform. 


In every bunch of trouble there is a big 
bundle of help if we only take the trouble 
to look for it, get it out, and use it. 


A Sizent mouth can hold wings to set a 
lie afloat (when it should speak and will 
mot), and a pair of honest eyes can furnish a 
Jook that can slay one. 

Get good sense and you needn't worry 
about good or bad luck, for you will be able 
to pick out one from tHe other; both lie 
along every line of action. 

Exciupe the exclusive and even they will 
but knock the harder at your door, for men 
and women are like unto shadows—follow 
and they will go before you, turn and fly and 
they will follow you. 


ae 
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LOVE LEADS US ON 
Tove leads us on, now here, now there; 
Love leads us on, we know not where ; 
And though its influence we'd repel, 
We can’t escape the magic spell. 


Love leads us out of dark abyss 

‘To scenes of joy, to heights of bliss; 
Where fragrant flowers _serthc the way, 
Love leads us on from day to day. 


Love leads us on to noble deeds 

‘Lo thought and care for others’ needs, 

And in each trial-hour imparts 

Courage and strength to fainting hearts. 

‘Through doubts and fears, through blinding 
mist, 

Though we may oft his course resist, 

Our heart-strings held in his control, 

Love leads us onward to the goal. 


Love leads us on to be as bold 

And brave as were the knights of old; 
He leads us on, we know not where, 
‘Till we are caught in Love’s sweet snare, 


*Tis Love that leads us to our fate, 
And searches out our own true mate 
And happier they than queens or kings, 
Whose hearts obey Love's leading-strings. 








SOME MATRIMONIAL CURIOSITIES 

It maybe true that “ marriages are made in 
heaven,” but they are occasionally celebrated 
in stnange places, and under curious circum- 
stances. 

The latest eccentricity in connection with the 
connubial bond tells of a manager of a 
menagerie who, having arranged with the lady 
lion tamer to couple their fortunes, the cere- 
mony was performed in a lion's cage. Bride 
and bridegroom, attired in the usual cere- 
monial outfit, took their places among the 
lions, and, in the presence of an enormous 
crowd, the minister made them one, reading 
the marriage ceremony from a position in front 
of the cage, but outside the bars. The brides- 
maids and groomsmen were also prudent 
enough to rémain outside, and the service was 
got through without mishap. 

There are not many people who would care to 
take a trip on the briny for the marriage cere- 
mony. In the spring of 1894, however, Cap- 
tain’ Krealke, master of a Norwegian vessel 
then lying in the harbour of Hamburg, took 
the necessary witnesses, two bridesmaids, a 
Norwegian pastor, and his bride, out in a 
tug at night, in order to have the knot tied 
at sea. When the tug neared Heligoland, she 
lay to, and the ceremony was perfurmed. The 
newly-married couple and party then landed 
at Cuxhaven, where they lunched, and subse- 
quently started back to Hamburg. 

A marriage performed on the stroke of the 
midnight hour is unusual. Such a case has, 
however, been recorded, and not only was the 
hour unusual, but also the surreundings, The 
ceremony, in this instance, was performed on 
board the whaleback steamboat. Christopher 
Columbus, in the middle of Lake Michigan. 
Che steamer left the dock early in the even- 
ing, and a literary entertainment, and a musical 
programme were enjoyed, after which there was 
daicing until nearly midnight. Promptly at 
twelve o’clock—which is eight bells when re- 
duced to nautical language—a sailor struck a 
gong. Immediately Captain Bobbio and Miss 
Besie Johnson of Chicago, stepped forward, 
and the marriage ceremony was begun by Jus- 
tice David Lyon, and before many minutes 
had passed, the twain had been made man and 
wife. Then there was a supper or a breakfast 
—whichever it may be termed—and the steam- 
boat returned to the shore. 

Marriage by electricity is another of the 
latest wonderful novelties. The first wedding 
of this kind took place not long ago, as might 
be expected, at Dakota, in the United States. 
the clergyman officiating from a place called 
Bismarck, many miles away, by telegraph. 
The bride and bridegroom responded to the 





electric marriage ceremony at one end of the 

wire, in the presence of witnesses; while a 

number of newspaper reporters. and severai 
| other witnesses saw the clergyman perform his 
| duty at the other. The questions and answers 
were written, telegraphed, and responded to, 
and the blessing was pronounced in the usual 
form, and “wired” with perfect accuracy. All 
present at both ends of the wire, it was 
reported, were much affected at the close of 
the ceremony, and the whole affair excited 
general interest. 

Another couple elected to be married inside 
the head of the colossal figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty, in New York Harbour, and carried 
out their whim, though it involved the neces- 
sity of the bridal party climbing up three hun- 
dred feet of narrow stairs, in single file, to the 
place where the knot was tied. Another 
couple indulged their love of novelty by being 
married in a balloon, in which, after the cere- 
mony——the clergyman, the “best man,” and 
bridesmaids, having been lowered to earth 
again—the happy pair shot up on an aerial 
honeymoon trip amid the cheers of their as- 
sembled friends. 














TracuER (to grammar class): “Correct the 
sentence, ‘The liquor which the man bought 
was drank.” Head Boy: “The man who bought 
the liquor was drunk.” 











ee 


The Agony of Piles Ended 





A WOMAN'S TRIBUTE TO BILE BEAys 
HEADACHE AND KIDNEY COMPLAIN? 
ALSO CURED 





The true story related by Miss Elizabeth 
Ann Phillips, of 45, Horninglow Street, By 
ton-on-Trent, who has been cured by (‘hy 
Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness, of th: 
agonies of piles, headache, and kidney com 
plaint after eight years of suffering, provides 
fresh proof of the marvellous power of thy: 
popular medicine. Interviewed by a “ Burtoy 
Gazette” reporter, Miss Phillips sa‘d : —" Po, 
seven or eight years I was a great sufferer from 
piles. TI cannot tell you all the ways in which 
the ailment affected me, but amongst the effects 
I have a vivid recollection of was an almos: 
constant headache,’ accompanied by loss of 
appetite, and frequent attacks of giddiness. \y 





weakness was terrible. I was simply good for 
nothing! Tho least exertion fatigued me, and 
I had to lay on the sofa the best part of every 
day. Medical treatment only brought tem 
porary telief, and I soon got as bad as ever 
Eventually, hearing of Chas. Forde’s Bil: 
Beans, I determined to give them a trial, ani 
obtained some. I derived so much benefit from 
these that I sent for more, and the improve 
ment in my general condition was soon mos! 
gratifying. Now, after persevering longe! 
with the med-cine, I am glad to say I am «- 
tirely-free from the distressing symptoms 0! 
both piles and headache. I am quite strong 
and active again, and can do a good day’s work 
without the slightest discomfort or fatigue. | 
can conscientiously say that I was never 1! 
better health in my life than I am at present; 
and ‘this I owe solely to Chas. Forde’s Bi 

Beans.” 

Chas. Ford’s Bile Beans for Biliousness are 
invaluable for piles, headache, constipation, 
all liver and kidney disorders, indigestion, 10s 
of appetite, nausea and fulness after meals 
chest pains, backache, palpitation, ana, 
female ailments, flatulence, colds, chill, rhe 
matism, ulcers, pimples, and impure blood. 
Bile Beans are sold by all chemists, or may be 
had post free from the Bile Bean Manvfactur 
ing Co., Red Cross Street, London, F.U.. for 
price, 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. (2s. 9d. box contaus 
three times 1s. 1}d.). 


_- 











Tre or Esxrmos Founp.-—The remnat 
of a remarkable and hitherto lost tribe °! 
Eskimos has recently’ been discovered 
Southampton Island, at the extreme Hor! 
end of Hudson Bay. 1% is said that wl 
recently these people have never had an op 
portunity of seeing a white man. : Their huts 
are built of the great jaws of whales, covert 
with skins. In the middle is an elevate, 
on which is a stone lamp used for lighti J 
heating, cooking, melting snow, and dryins 
clothes. The lamp is only a dish of = 
oil, in which is a wick of dry moss. Indeed, 
the whale is the chief means by which these 
people live, the bones being utilised for ma” 
ing plates, cups, and sledges, but they _ 
use sledges and walrus tusks, with TS 
lers for cross pieces. The tribe is almost ¢3 





tinct, as only some sixteen are left. They *° 
a dialect peculiar to themselves, 4° 
very daring hunters. 
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~ A DESPERATE DEED 


@UMMARY JF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Harold, Ear! of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holidays ab Woodville Honour. His host, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, hast win daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such @ striking resemblance to each other 
shat a strange rfinds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them, Marguerite has already a dark page in 
her young life ;while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
fidence and love to the Earl, and a marriage is speedily 
arranged. ‘he Earl and Countess of Silverdale are 
seturning from their honeymoon, and, while staying in 
London for a few days, a telegram reaches the Barl, 
stating that his dau hter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
injared ina fire. The Earl at once leaves for Belgium 
During his absence Lilian agrees with Marguerite to 
geturn quietly to their Sussex home, They are detained 
on the way owing to an accident. [iilian is mistaken a 
second time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
holds her sister's secret. He bad followed Lilian to her 
yoom at the hotel,and she, terrified at his threats, is 
powerless to say & word, when he fires, and sho falis 
lifeless. Marguerite, finding the body a littleJater, takes 
ia the situation at a glance, and determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, stil! lives, 

Marguerite’s (as we will continue to call her) 
first interview with the Ear! passes off successfully. 
Reuben Garratt, finding her an easy prey (but still 
believing her to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by Sir Geoffrey Damyn on her hands. Sir 
Ueoffrey, to Marguerite’s consternation, visits her hus- 
band. Sir Geoffrey is staggered by whet he regards as 
the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 
The Larl is greatly concerned at the strange behaviour 
of the Countess, and many things have happened to 
erouse his suspicions and to cause uneasiness. 


CHAPTER XLI.—(Continued). 


My Lord of Silverdale half leaped from his | 
seat. All along he had controlled ‘himse!f 
with a will of iron; but this blow was so 
— unexpected, it cut him like a sudden 
stad 

He sank back, 

(he trial progressed. 

Rick Pollen! 

fo the majority of those present the name 
was unknown. ‘They could not. recollect. hav- 
mg come across it in the published accounts 
of the case. 

But the Earl of Silverdale recognised it, and 
talf leaped erect. 

lo the prisoner also was ‘the homely cogno 
men familiar. 

But was it Rick Pollen? Was ‘that the 
siouching young elodhopper, in tan-coloured 
corduroy, who had presented himself to my 
lot on the morning following the murder— 
lub spruce individual in the checked suit, the | 
mas.ve Chain, the scarlet-and-blue tic, the | 

wkingly high collar? 

Yes, there was no doubting the ownership 
' “hat carroty countenance, that shock head 
wich all the macassar ever sold would be 
powerless to subdue. 

, Being sworn, after one scared and sidelong 
‘ook a+ the Earl, he began his testimony. 

f amazing story! 3 
Early on the morning of the twenty-sixth 
* December last, crossing the demesne to th 
*ew'es, where he had @ promise of work, le 
“aé Seen something shining, half in, half out, 
a tates Picked it up. It was a re- 

Sensation ! 

_ross-questioned : Was he aware of the fact 
m a ler before discovering the weapon? 
walel ieee tster had been ill. He had 
pi into Rothlyn for the doctor early that 
ene Had met one of the grooms from 
‘ue Castle, ‘who told him the news. 

2. ee he declared he had seen tic 
os ; ~ dedi ered the revolver to him. ‘I'he 
oon, «i given him fifty pounds to hold his 

Mar abont the business and go to America. 

; . & rustle as there was in court! 

- i evidence was astounding—incredible. 

Sullene turned on Lord Silverdale. 

“a dain ey he sat between his wife 

What b: ; 

vied amy Jord dene with the weapon ’-— 


a Te ie u * . ° 
eee eoey half-shocked, Lionel vent for- 








And Mr. Francis Vale stole a lock at iim 
from under ‘his bristling brows, and let a s!ow, 
exultant smile grow upon his mouth, 

Could that chivalrous and foolish boy call 
him mad now, 

Was anyone else in the room at the time the 
~ accepted the weapon—paid him? 

es 

Yes! His lerdship started sharply. 

There was not! The lad was lying! 

Auyone now present? 

Slowly, from one countenance te another, 
the round eyes of the witness travelled. 
denly they stopped—arrestei. 

His arm sprang straight out 
shoulder. 
at the prisoner. 

Him! ” 

Elevtrically effective, that solitary, ungram- 
matical word. 


from 


; . { 
Niiough the long court a surging murmur 
Every | 


ven Every neck craned forward. 
heart beat harder 

Here was a new complication! 

Outwardly stone my lady sai. 

The Earl leaned towards the witness with 
the rest, the veins on his forehead purple and 
swollen. 


With kindling che2ks and puzzled, shining 


eves, Lady Iva put alll the strength of her soul | 


into simply hearing—comprehending. 

Was the witness sure? 

Just as sure as he was that he himself was 
talking. Hoe did not think the Earl knew the 
other gentleman was there. 

Asked to explain, he averred that in follow- 
ing this lordship out of the apartment, they 
had passed “a kind of holler in the wall, 


curtains before it. He had looked in. The 


prisoner was in there, sitting on a sofa, look- | 


ing wild and queer-..ke. 


Lionel had known all along, then, and his | 


silence was to screen her. 

Those two thoughts crashed through 
Earl’s brain. 

A few more questions--cross-questions. 

The witness was allowed to stand down. 

The next name called was— 

“ Jane Carter!” 

My lady's own maid! 
peted with—bought? 

A brisk, middle-aged woman. She rose, took 
the stand. 

Her story was told with an abundance of 
conscientious detail. 

The Countess of Silverdale had taken her 
into service last October. Christmas night she 
was not rung for by her ladyship till quite 
awhile after midnight. 

How long? She could not tell, but they had 
become aware of the murder in the servant's 
hall, where their regular Christmas ball was 
being held, before she was summoned. 

His lordship was leaving the room as she 
entered. My lady was shaking all over. 
slippers and the edge of her gown were wet 
through; her cloak, lying over the back of a 
chair in her bedroom, was all crusted about 
the bottom with hali-melted snow. 

When first questioned she had told the gen 
tleman she knew nothing. Later, her con- 
seience troubied her. The fact that the Coun- 
tess had been out the night of the murder 
might be of importance. So she had come to 
town and found Mr. Curzon’s'lawyer, and told 
him about it—that was all. 

Xt was four o’clock now. The sun, slanting 
westward, sent through the window one long 
beam of light—a dancing, powdery bar of gold. 

Not for an instant did the fascinated atten- 
tion of the great audience swerve, flag. 

The case had developed new elements of in- 


the 


Had she been tam- 


They would produce no other witnesses, the 


But 
group in one brief 
intelligent gentle- 


leading counsel for the defence declared. 
he would, if permitted, 
argument his reasons why 





£ud- 


his | 
His red forefinger pointed directly | 





| ment the youth who had 


with | 


Her 





men of the jury should release, in ali uonour 
and justice, the prisoner at the bar. 

At the inquest it had been proved, as it was 
also to-day, that on Christmas night Sir 


| Geoffrey Damyn had ridden into Rothlyn and 


written a despatch demanding a-copy of his 
marriaga papers His marriage to whom? 
To Marguerite Woodville, sister of the Countess 
of Silverdale, who had died seven months ago 
—three months béfore that date. 

Very well. His lordship had said, during 
the first inquiry (this also had been admitted), 
that his wife had doubted the legality of the 
ceremony between the deceased and her sister. 
That was the reason he had written to his 
lawyer for the most convincing of proof regard- 
ing it. 

Very well again. Her ladyship had been 
out in the snow the night of the murder—— 

Here the prosecuting counsel objected. 

His learned friend was not dealing with the 
evidence. They were trying the prisoner at 
the bar--not the noble lady whose name had 
been so ruthlessly dragged into the unfortu 
nate affair. 

But, came the reply, they were only en- 
deavouring to convince the jury that by the 
stubborn silence the accused had steadily 
mainta‘ned since his arrest, he was guarding 
another They must, to clear him, make 
patent the fact there was another person to 
screen; and how he became aware of that per 
son’s guilt. 

He then resumed 

It had been proved that the Countess of 
Silverdale was out the might of the murder— 
that she cherished doubt concerning the con- 
duct of the deceased towards her sister—that 
the Earl had bribed to silence and banish- 
brought him the re- 
volver—that the prisoner, himself unseen by 
his host, had overheard the dialogue. 

What more probable than that, actuated by 
a romantic impulse, he had resolved to sup- 
press his strangely-acquired knowledge? 

He was young, generous, impulsive, chival- 
recklessly Quixotic if you will. - He 
could not vindicate himself without criminat- 
ing a friend. So he simply remained silent. 

He had as far as possible refrained from un 
just insinuations. 

A separate research must decide the late 
suspicion. He had merely presented a motive 
for the apparent apathy of his client. He 
would now leave it to his learned friend to 
reply. 

But his learned friend did not. 

There was a stir-—a whisper—a buzz. 

My lady had risen. 


"OUs, 


CHAPTER XLIL 
“The Countess!” 

The words were on every lip. 

“ Order in the Court!” ‘ 

A deathly silence succeeded the first tumult 
of surprise. 

Instinctively, as she rose, the Earl put out 
his hand as though he would force her back. 

As quickly he withdrew it. 

Let her have her say, he resolved mentally. 
The suspicion of every creature in the Court 
had by this time befouled her. Let her speak! 
There was nothing she could say would con- 
demu her more effectually than the fever of 
doubt rampant against her had done—must 
do! 

“Little mamma!” 

She did not seem to hear Iva’s soft ery. 

Small, wan-visaged, shadowy-eyed, she faced 
the bench 
“Jf the court please,” ther voice full 
ever, ‘I demand to be sworn.” 
“You have evidence to offer in this 
“T have evidence.” 

A short consultation between his 
and the gentlemen of the long robe. 

Then the decree was spoken :— 

“ Let the lady be sworn.’ 

It was the nobleman from Wales who in- 
stantly rose and presented his arm. 

As courteously as he would have led her in 


and rict 


as 


lordship 
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the witness-box. 

Oh, that awful.sea of faces! Oh, those hun- 
dreds of curious, staring eyes—they seemed to 
gimlet her! How merciless they looked! 

For just a second she shrank. Then she 
took the oath required—spoke. 

And save for those unfaltering tones, there | 
was no faintest sound in all that huge and 
<crowded room. 

“On Christmas night 1 was very despondent | 
—for reasons having no bearmg upon the case | 
in question. Trouble of a purely domestic | 
nature menaced me. I thought till I was half 
crazed. I could find only one way out. That 
way I resolved to take. I stole away to my 
room. 3 took from a oe a revolver I had 
possessed for some months.” | 

Was this a confession! 

How they bent toward the speaker—that in- | 
tent and breathless assemblage? How they 
swallowed every syllable. 

The Earl's face was drooped upon bis hand. | 

But Lady Iva, her dark brows knit into an | 
arch of bewilderment, sat attentive-—dismayed. | 

‘“T bad made up my mind to kill myselt!” | 

Herself ! 

How, then, had her bullet struck Damynt? | 
For surely she was guilty. 

A reversal of opinion, a fierce and strong | 
flood-tide had set in. } 

“IT went out—down the avenue———” 

She paused. 

If they should ask her why! 

A voice did. i 

The Countess could not tell them the truth. | 
She must not say, “I intended to shoot myself 
just as Sir- Geoffrey came in sight, riding up | 
the avenue—to fal! before him, so that, be- | 
holding me dead, he would not blast my | 
memory by proclaiming my sin to the man I | 
loved.” 

‘Then they would ask, “What sin? How | 
did he hold you—the Countess of Silverdule— 
at ‘his mercy?” and many other equally un- | 
answerable things. 

Clearly, she must cloak that one truth. 

She turned her large, dark eyes to the judge. | 

“If I were to fire the friendly shot within 
the wails of the castle, all my guests would be 
startled.” 

“ Proceed.” 

“So I went out through tthe door-window of 
my room to the stuirway without, down tat, 
and along the avenue. [I was heartsick and | 
nervous. I longed for death.” 

A queer admission for the envied, wealthy, 
beautiful young Countess of Silverdale. 

They could hardly credit it, those gaspin 
auditors of hers; te yet how seutlamtian 
was not that pale, pathetic face, under the 
black-plumed hait! 

“T heard only when close at hand—so much 
the thick snow muffled sound—the tread of 
hoofs. A man on horseback was approaching. 
Even as I beheld him he flung himsélf off. 

“* Now,’ I heard him ery, ‘a reckoning!’ 

“And he grappled with another man stand- 
ing a little space away, just under a branching 
tree. His horse galloped furiously by me, I 
was. stunned. I forgot for the moment the 

urpose with which I had secretly fled from 

ome. I watched the struggle. Sir Geoffrey 
had downed the fellow upon whom he had 
thrown himself. 

“*Take that!’ he cried. 

“With a final, fierce blow, he turned away 
The other lay deathly still. Sir Geoffrey was 

walking towards me. I recalled my resolve 
to end an unhappy life. I raised my revolver, 
placed it to my temple——” 

Silence—the silence of the tomb itself—was 
monarch in that dense assemblage. The sun 
had withdrawn his golden shaft. 

The Ear] dropped his ‘hhand—raised his head 
—listened. 

Could this be truce? 

She spoke on: 

“ Then-—just then—the dark figure upon the 
snow rose. T had thought him mortally hurt. 
A shot. Sir Geoffrey reeled and fell. I pulled 
the trigger. My shot—so excited was I— 


to dinner, he escorted her to the trtbuna!--to | 








| the Countess. 


missed, went wild. And then—and not till 
then—most solemnly do I swear it, before 
Heaven, did Lionel Curzon,:.the prisoner at 
the bar, come in sight down the avenue.” 

Who was the man? 

Not some unknown noeturnal. prowler.. An 
acquaintance of dhe deceased. Had he not 
cried, as he clinched, “A reckoning!” 

Silence, absolute and profound! 

Then upswelled a soft clamour of comment— 
of tongues let lagse, “4 —P 

The prisoner was innocent, after all! _ 

And the Countess, had meditated suicide! 
And who was guilty of, Sir Geoffrey Damyn’s 
death ? Crerege et Wes . 
Farther off than ever appeared the solution. 

“Silence in the court!” j 

The dull roar died down: ‘. Once only did 
Harold, Lord Silverdale, move. 

When the Countess’s evidence was finished, 
he turned to his daughter. She was white 


| with excitement. 


Mutely he*held out his hand.-) As mutely 
she laid hers in his. And so they sat. 

A brief fusilade of questions followed. 

Then her Jadyship was allowed *to leave the 


| box. 


The prisoner’s jumor counsel, wlio had been 
in consultation with some person obsctired by 
a high desk from general viéw; now came for- 
ward. ‘ é 

“A woman has arrived, your lordship, who 


| proffers evidence of extreme importance for 


the defence. I request that she%e sworn.” 

The silken draperies of my lady, Who was 
leaning on the arm of the Marquis of Lanpury, 
fairly brushed the poof gartiierts of the next 
—the last witness. > WA? 

A stranger. Lady Iva knew her, though, 
and involuntarily tightened’ hér ‘grasp on her 
father’s hand. 

An old woman, stéoped, hunpbackéd, spec- 
tacled, silvery-heired,~ plainly clad. 

“ Your name?” : 

“Mrs. Lester.” a 

Even Mr. Frantis Vale straightened up in 


| astonishment. 


Who was she? frietid’ or foe? 
nothing of any Mrs. Lester. 

“You desire to give evidence?” 

“I do. TI live with Mrs. Morris, at the 
southern lodge of thé Silverdale demesne. On 
the night of the murder—Chrigtmas night—I 
was sitting up, late and alone, by the side of 
a little dead child.” 

The peculiarly smooth, sibilant, low-toned 
voice ceased. She darted one rapid look at 


He had heard 


She had not returned. to her former place. 
Near the open door of the Official exit, where 
the bloom-freighted wind of April fanned her, 
but still in full sight of the audience, she sat. 

Half-interested she seemed, half-indifferent, 
wholly exhausted. 


“I heard @ horseman the lodge win- 


| dows. Soon I heard a shot—almost immedi- 
| ately another!” 


Ah, another! 

A fresh throb filled every sou]. This bore 
out the declaration of the Countess.  ‘T'wo 
shots were fired, then! % 

The artists for the illustrated papers, clus- 
tered ab a central table, worked feverishly on. 
Dowsi on their sheets went the grotesque little 
creature on the st: i 

“T went to the door—stood thtre.' I grew 
chilled—I don’t know how long I had been 

re—and turned to go in, when I saw a man 
come half-staggering towards me.” 

The Earl drew one long breath of passionate 


relief. His wife, whom he had martyred by 
suspicion, was efiled as one of Heaven's 
own angels! 


He lifted his eyes to her. She was leaning 
toward the witness, her hands clutched to- 
gether in her lap. tig 
-“T waited. I was not afraid.” IT knew he 
had been hurt. ‘Let me in, for Heaven's 
sake! he moaned. I did so!_’ TI closed the 
door of Granny Morris’s room, that she might 
not awaken. ‘Then I looked at the man, and 


This was becoming exciting ! 

The real murderer was recognised—knowp_ 
would be proclaimed ! 

Stonier grew my lady's face. 
take her eyes off the witness. 
quered physical exha: 

No one demanded the name. That. would 
come in time. . 

“He was fearfully bruised and batters), 
He complained of excruciating pain iin his 
side. He said an enemy had fiung Mis whole 
force inte one prostrating blow. 

“«T think a rib is fractured,’ he said, ‘aad 
penetrating the lung. But I paid him back 
I did. He left me for gone—or next thing to 
it—but I up and I shot him dead!” 

In the tense--hush which. followed, dis. 
tinctly audible became the scrape, scrape, o/ 
reporter sharpening his pencil. 

“T aided him,” went on the smooth, sub- 
dued voice; “and then he asked me where be 
could hide. I said ‘In Ivy Tower.’” 

In Ivy Tower! 

Again the Earl looked toward the still figure 
| beyond. 

As rigid as it would be in her coffin was that 
small, fair face. 

“He begged me not to let him die like art 
there. I promised. Almost daily, mdi 
various pretences, I stole to see him, bough! 
him food in town, secretly took it to hin 
He was very ill; he grew worse. He feared 
he was dying. But he would not allow me to 
make known his presénce or to call a doct: 
Behind a fallen mass of stone on the second 
floor of the tower he lay, in the blankets 1 had 
brought him, suffermg, but obstinate. 

“He was a deserter from the British anny ; 
he was also a murderer. I urged him to pe: 
mit me to make known the truth, and so clear 
the prisoner. He replied, ‘You can tell all 
when the case comes up for trial. I shall be in 
my grave or thousands of miles away by 
then.’ ” 

She paused as if fatigued. 

“Go on,” his lordship said, gentiy. 

“The day he thought himself dying, be to’ 
me he had formerly been a servant of Si 
Geoffrey Damyn when the latter privately ma: 
ried Miss Marguerite Woodville.” 

Was it coming—after all? 

With dizzying plunge my lady’s heart kep! 
beating. Rey 

“He became infatuated with his mast: 
wife. ‘By adroit villainy he succeeded * 
separating the young couple. Then he en 
deavoured, by threats of revealing what he 
made her believe was her disgrace, to force 
her to marry him. She spurned him. Her 
sister. married the Earl of Silverdale.” = 

Was this all, or did that queer little wich 
know still more? 

Not seeming to breathe, my lady sat still and 
listened. 

“But the murderer?” the , 
demanded. “Where is he? Did he recover: 

“Not wholly, but he went away, For two 
months. he had lurked there, One night » 
February, a party of ladies and gentlemen {10m 
the Castle visited the place. He feared ds: 
covery. He fled the spot. I know not wher 
he went * 

“Ts that all?” ee 
“No& quite. May I be permitied to com 
tinue the story told me?’ Ree 
“Ti it bears directly on the case im polit 
~~ rei adem The Countess of Silver 
dale, travelling down to Sussex 12 = 
with her sister last September, was ‘orcs ©) 
a train wreck to spend some time at « sm 
village. Here the valet, following (kn 
stopped, too. At dusk he thought b sat 
Miss Woodville—Mrs. Damyn she rea'!y 0 
writing ata window. He leaped <a, vigrt 
ened te with a revolver. She fainted, § 


She did no 
Fear had con. 


risoner’s counsel 





recognised him.” 


\ dows were ablaze. 
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ee 
“The Countess paid him to keep, her sister’ 


: | 
weret—five hundred pounds. She took her 
cyild, cared for it. He promised to moiest 
jr no more. In London, when bis regiment 
2 about to sail for South Africa, he heard 

: which, prompted his desertion. He could | 
o4 from her now all the money he chose to 
extort | 
“Tt was coming! } 

“He was lurking about, waiting a chance to | 
ee her, when Sir Geoffrey rode up the avenue | 
jast Christmas night, necognised the treacher- 
ns face he had such good cause to mar for | 


‘You scoundrel ! 
he or ed. 

“<Stop—wait till yon hear!” the other | 
begged. ‘Your wife did not die. ‘The woman | 
they buried in the churchyard in Devon was 
Lilian, wife of Lord Silverdale!’ 

The. Earl sprang to his feet. 

Lady Iva rose, too, clung to him, pale, 
quiv ring. 

“He answered, ‘I know.’ He, the deserter, 
cried again, ‘Your wife lives at the Castle. 
She personates her sister, whose body was 
n ‘led under a coffin lid*the real Countess of 
Silverdale.’ Came the reply, ‘I know that, 
oo. But you'll take your thrashing ali the 
same, you cur!’ ” 

Such an uproar as ensued ! 

Vainly the judge threatened to clear t 
court; vainly the ushers proclaimed order. 

Every man—every woman, too, for the mat- | 
ter of that—was up, gesticulating, exclaiming. | 
' 
| 


Now for a reckoning!” | 


he 





One revelation following another so closely 
had fairly stunned them. 

The intensity of the situation was painful. 
The euriosity of the spectators at fever heat. 

The reporters and correspondents scribbled | 
as though their lives hung on the issue; the 
—_ kept their keen giuacte, their pencils 
flying. 

Only when the voice of the chief witness 
again sounded did comparative quiet ensue. 

As one drowning, they say, sees in @ single 
moment years of life, so in that instant of her 
declaration did the Earl recall many things 
which had oddly puzzled him. ~ 

Her inattention when he used to call her by 
name, her failure to recall incidents familiar 
to them both, the scar upon her palm which 
Mrs. Vere declared Marguerite borne, the 
assertion of Mrs. Simpson concerning the 
iocket “on the heart of a corpse.” 

P Listen! 4 

Just the one imperious word. Tlie speaker 
had boldly raised her head. : 

Silence again fell. 

“This is the strangest part of-alJ. , The man 
whom Reuben Garrett—that was the servant's 
name--the man whom Reuben Garrett met in 
—_ was an old pal of his—a resurrection- 
st! 

Now you could hear @ pin drop in the court. 
_ He told the soldier—when they were speak- 
ing of Devon—of @ peculiar incident which 
happened there. In confidence this, you under- 
stand, He said he and another had robbed a 
grave. The young lady was believed: to have 
had jewels buried with her. On their way to 
the city the supposed revived. She told 
them she was the Countess of Silverdale—that 
ie? sister had usurped—— ” 

A = a rising rebellion. 

Silence in the court,” came the st: 
order, 

Every eye had fastened itself upon my lady. 

Slowly, with death-white face and staring 
eyes, she had risen to her feet. 

Her place,” went on Mrs. Lester. 

Afraid of losing one word of that startling 
mony, » again the vast multitude quieted down. 
“ ay secured for ther ordinary clothes. 

lade her don them! then.” no longer low. 
a ee unding, the voice of the witness, but 
ay and sweet as my lady's own— then 
he ‘ed, lest she bring punishment upon them, 

‘ey put her in a madhouse | ” 


rn 





*Ohi” 


Such a cry—rather a grow!—of horror as 


arose ! 


The Earl had compassed 
tween his seat and the witness-box- 

On both shoulders of the woman his hands 
fell heavily. 

Everyone held their breatli. 

What next? 

“ Where is she now? 

Loud and hoarse the query. 

Wild, thrilling, passionate, exultant, the 
ay, 


“ Here!” 


One rush—one bound. 
the distance be- 


€HAPTER XLULI. 

Here! 

Suddenly; deftly, swiftly, the woman tore 
off her huge glasses, her half veil, rubbed 
over her dark face the saturated handkerchief 
she caried; threw off her cloak, ber hump, 
her bonnet-~stood revealed. 

A little, straight, slender thing—save fox 
her silvery hair, identically like the lady those 
present had Kiiown as the Earl's wife. 

One minute—one full minute—in that 
supreme silence, the two stood face to face. 
His blue and blazing eyes studied her coun 
tenance. Stéadily, lovingly, yearningly, she 
looked up to him. 

It was true! The knowledge engulphed him. 
His love—his bride—his wife stood 
him. 
was plain. 

“ Lilian !” 

This was Lilian! no substitute, 
his old 


yen 


passion, which he had so vainly sti 


| counterfeit, returned. 


He bent, fook her in his arms, for one bliss- 
ful ecstatic moment strained her to his heart. 

And now in truth the audience in court 
went wild.. Men shouted and cheered them- 
selves hoarse.. Women wept. The jury 
seemed to share in the general excitement 
The officials implored order. No one heeded. 

It was all delightful, romantic, astounding 
revelation. 

The Countess was not the Countess at 2!) 
but the widow of the murdered man! And 
the Earl's wife had come back to him out of 
the grave—out of a madhouse ! 

It was all delightful, romantic, astounding 
as a novel or a play. 

Only two of ail present remomberad, pitied, 
the woman whose honour, prestige, position, 
had been so abruptly torn from her after all 
her perilous plotting. 

Those two were the prisoner wd Lady Iva 

The Marquis, keeping devotedly close to the 
Earl’s fair daughter, caught her one muvr- 
mured word : : i 

“Mamma !*” 

“ Where is the Countess” he cried. 

Where, indeed? All eyes were directed to 
the spot: where she had stood. 

She had vanished. 

A semblance of order was restored. 

One final question: Did the court under- 
stand the last witness to aver that she was 
now ignorant ef the whereabouts of the mur- 
derer of Sir Geoffrey Damyn? 

No, not ignorant. She had said he dis- 
appeared the end of February. That was 
true. But yesterday she had discovered that 
he was back in hiding in Jyy Tower. Where 
the intervening period had been passed, she 
did not knqw. She besought the clemency of 
the court. The man was evidently very ill. 
Last evening a-high fever had threatened. She 
had not seen him to-day, 

“To Ivy Tower!” 

Who uttered that yell? 

The crowd took it up. The bloodhound in 
stinct under those irreproachably fitting coats 
was aroused. . They would track the criminal 
—secure him, And now —.— 

“To Ivy Tower!” 

Without leaving their seats, the jury .¢- 
quitted the prisoner at the bar. 

His friends—and they were legion, of course, 


leaped up. | 





before | 
The past was no mystery—the present 


no intriguer | 
| —-his own love. All his old tenderness, 





in the hour of his vindication—tiocked around 
him. 

With the others he passed cut into the sun- 
set light, a free man. 

The Countess? Your pardon—a slip 
Marguerite Damyn. With her avowal 
of identity, a mad terror had overhe!med her 
--a most blind, unreasonable terror. 

What might they not, could they not, do to 
her? Could they imprison her—or 
her? Standing by the open door. she 
quick glance around 

All were eagerly regarding the meeting of 
husband and wife. For the moment she was 
forgotten. 

Out of the door she slipped 
quil glory of the spring sunset 

In a golden rain it fell over the half-deserted 
streets of the village. Here and there, far 
down the main street, she could discern little 
knots of people gathering ‘to await the news 

Along the side of the town-hall were quite a 
string of vehicles, among them the coronetted 
carriage of the Earl of Silverdale. 

She dared not enter it now. She turned 
down a side street, walked rapidly on. 

A few familiar faces greeted her with a 
stare. My lady, almost running-—and al! alone! 
But those encountered courtesied respectfully. 

They knew nothing yet. 

On! 

She had gained the outskirts of the town, was 
on the road leading to Silverdale Casile. 

And now she began to run in earnest. 

Why? Where? 

She did not know. She could not have told. 
Fiercely, blindly like a hunted thing, on she 
fied. 

Home? 

Oh, no! she could not go there. 
no home. 

Where, then? 

As the hare speeds from the hounds, so 
rushed she, with the same frantic instinct of 
seeking shelter, the same dull hope of refuge, 
security somewhere beyond. 

A countryman, driving a donkey-cart, came 
in sight. 

She slackened her pace till he passed, then 
fell again into her*light, fleet 1 

She no longer felt weakness. 
hot—dizzy. 


’ 


sister's 


nang 


sent @ 


ito the tran- 


She had 


wwe. 
Her head was 
She could keep running se for 


| hours, she thought 


Picturesque was the fugitive little figure in 
the short dress of dark silk, the long, knotted 
scarf of creamy lace, the big black plumed 
hat. 

Her cheeks were crimson; her lips were dry 
ind parched; her breath came pantingiy. 

Here was the high stone wa!! boundinz the 
demesne ; just ahead there, one of the lodges. 

But she would not enter. No, never there—~ 
never again! 

Hark! 

Away, far away, behind her, where lay the 
village, a sound—many sounds in one. 

She stood stock still, She listened. 

The tramp of horses, the tread of men, con« 
fused chatter—shouts— voices. 

She looked back 

No one was in sight yet. 

She strained her ears. 
keen, too 

There w 
comin \ 

To run wildly 


Her hearing was 


no doubt about it—they were 
this way. 

on—on till she dropped, or 
could hide! That was her only A ty 

Ahead! Was that way also blocked? 

In the distance she caught the gleam of 
scarlet—of gold. 

She was familiar enough with the sight of 
the military, but now, to her poor, palpitating 
heart, that scarlet hue, the glitter of brass 
belts and buckles, became an appalling sight. 

That the army authorities mever moles 
civilians, she forgot. Also that she, merely 
for her subterfuge, her personation, her des- 
perate deceit, could not be summarily or 
harshly deait. with. 

Her game was played out. Lilia lived, 
She had been discovered. She was eternally 
disgraced 
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So she thought. She grew mad with fear 
that all these people were coming to capture 
aay OR her late illness, or the excitement 
of to-day, had affected her mind. 

She must get into the demesne. They were 
coming behind—toward her. She would not 
wait to be hemmed in, surrounded. 

She sprang to the lodge gate. She rang the 
bell, she eat her bare, white hands against 
the iron bars till both were red with blood. 

4 woman appeared. 

“My lady!” she cried. 

“Open!” pantingly. : 

Ajar at last. Nearer were coming the crowd 
—-the soldiers. 

Past the astounded lodge-keeper she fled. 

Had the Countess gone crazy? the woman 
wondered. 

Still ehe kept on! 

Ah, there was a safe spot! Ivy Tower! 

She drew back. 

What if he were within—the man who had 
confronted ‘her there that February night— 
who had told her, were she to betray him, he 
would proclaim her identity the moment of 
his arrest, and prove it, too? 

And when, in Srysterical bravado, she had 
cried out,— 

“T will give you up—tell the Earl—he will 
not believe you—he comes now!” he had 
sprung past her, down the stairs, by the Earl, 
and away. 

Then her courage had gone out like a candle 
fn a wind. She knew how rash she had been 
to dare him. 

What if he were here? No, of course not. 
Lilian said—how queer to speak, to think, of 
Lilian !--that he had disappeared. 

On the road without, townspeople, con- 
stables, reporters, and a crowd of idlers met 
the military. 

“We seek a deserter,” the captain said to 
the Earl, who came tearing up on horseback. 
“Fle was seen on ‘your estate'a few days ago. 
Have we your lordship’s permission to patrol 
the demesne?” 

“Of course,” he nodded. “ But these people 
are after the same bird. He is wanted for 
murder. The gates are open.” 

They were. 

In they went with a rush. 

She heard them coming. ‘hey would go on 
to the Castle to seek her ; they would pass her 
by. (Poor woman, she thought they ‘hunted 
her!) ‘they had heard Garrett was not here ; 
they would not enter. 

She did not know of the evidence of his 
presence offered after she had fled. 

She sprang up the mound, in under the 
gloomy arches, and up : 

The second floor. 

She swept the place with her great, wide 
eyes as she sped to the stairs and climbed. 

From the roof she could see whither they 
went—that mob which neared her retreat. 
When they dispersed she could come down— 
thinh—for she could not think now—oh, no, 
not new! 

On the flat roof, recklessly near the edge, she 
crouched, looked down over the dense boun- 
dary-rope of twisted ivy. 

They were coming—on foot, on horse! 

The coats of the soldiery were blood-red in 
the sunset. 

There was the Earl, sitting his horse as 
though a part of it, marble-faced and stern. 

How strange it was that she, the Countess 
of Silverdale, should be hiding there! 

Ah, she was not that! 
_ There was the Countess of Silverdale—there, 
in that carriage coming up the a¥enue—there, 
sting with Iva, with Lionel Curzon, and the 
gallant Marauis. 

But her glance left them—went back to him 
—the only wholly grand and noble creature she 
ever known-—her love, who to-day scorned 


her! 
Why were they passing here? Why cluster- 





ing around the tower? No soul had seen her 
enter, And he wak not here! os 

Yhey had drawn up below—civilians and 
military—all. 

The carriages were fairly blockaded. ‘The 
drivcrs could not force a passage. 

That sound ! 

A loud, shri'l, cackling, discordant laugh, 
and just behind her! 

In terror—simple and extreme terror—my 
lady leaped up. 

She forgot that thus she revealed her pre- 
sence to the muttering mob below. 

She turned. 

And this she sew—a gaunt, tall form, 
clothed in rags; a face which had once been 
handsome, but. now was terrible to behold. 

He advanced. 

A shout went up from below. 

“There he is!” 

A dozen men made a dash for the entrance. 

“You have come to me at last!” he cried. 

Now she saw how erimson ‘his cheek—bow 
rolling and vacuous /his eye. 

He was ill with fever—delirious to mad- 
ness ! . 

She retreated. 

He sprang toward her. 
his arms. 

So near the edge the 
neath hushed their very ‘hearts in fear. 

“Oh, my love, you have come to me!” 

Those clattering feet on the stairway—how 
slowly they trod! 

She tried to wrench herse’f free. 

His hated clasp—his burning breath! 

A downward look. 

She saw Iva, Lionel, Lilian. 

Then he grasped her more tightly. 

The heads of the rescuers appeared level 
with the roof. 

“Tf not mine in life "—he shouted so loudly 
the awed people below heard every word—" if 
not mine in life, mine in death!” 

She resisted—oh, how she resisted!—with 
every nerve, muscle, fibre of her lithe young 
body. 

Vainly. 

He had all a madman’s strength, 

A deadly, a desperate struggle far up on that 
dizzy height. 

Two forms, in one grip, outlined against the 
rosy, sunlit sky. 

Then they were at—on—the very edge of the 
pu apet. 

A fierce, fearful fight ! 

More tightly still in his strangling embrace 
he crushed her—lee ped. 

Together, bcadicng, they went down—struck 
the earth rebounded—lay still! 


He caught her in 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

“ And you did not hear a word of it?” 

“N-never a w-word.” 

Jimmie Talbot stared at him blankly. 

“Where the deuce have you been hiding. 
anyway?” 

Themen, just two years after the Silverdale 
tragedy, had accidentally come together in the 
dining-room of a fashionable London club. 

“T—in Egypt.” - 

“Well,” declared Jimmie, deliberately. “! 
wonder the reverberation of that social shock 


didn’t reach you, even in that Heaven forsaken | 


country!” 

“G-go on. T-tell me all about it.” 

They settled themselves comfortably, an 
filled their glasses. 

But both forgot to empty them as young 
Talbot told {the tragic culmination of the 
Damyn murder trial. 

“A-and the real Countess?” queried little 
Mr. Bariston, when the ta'e was done. 

“She is with the Earl in Madeira. The 
shock of her sister’s awful death nearly killed 
her; but careful attention and the loving nurs- 
ing of Lady Iva helping the most distin- 
guished medical men in England, saved her 
life. She is now quite recovered, and as happy 
as the day is 'ong!” ’ 

‘“*B-but: how about her f-first bu-burial?’ 








—$—$<— 

Jimmie shook his head. 

“Gad! Bariston, the story of her trang 
was blood-curdling. She asserted thy 
from the moment Garrett threatened her wi} 
the revolyer, mistaking her for her sister, ig 
the moment she revived in the resurrectionist’y 
eart, she was not for one second aware of he 
surroundings.” 

“ Awful!” 

“I should say so. She told of Marguerite 
weeping beside her the night of her death, 9; 
Garrett entering and asking to see her, of the 
journey down to Sussex, of Marguerite robing 
her for the tomb, of the appearance of Reubep 
Garrett. From the conversation held acrogy 
her coffin, she learned for the first time of 
Marguerite’s secret—of her child. She toli, 
too, of the Earl’s arrival, of how the girl per 
sonating her had flown to him. She hear 
their loving words, and she vowed her moment 
of most intense agony was when he, in simple 
friendliness, brotherliness, kissed her brow jus 
before they fastened down the coffin-lid.” 

Mr. Bariston wiped his forehead. 

It was a thrilling story. 

“ She told, too, how hard she had striven to 
arouse suspicion of her state; how she had 
tried to move. to shriek, to stir a finger or lif; 


; an eyelash. But with the fearful knowledge 
were those under- | 


that her place in her husband’s heart, home, 
arms, was already filled, she was emtombed 
alive!” 

Both were silent awhile. Without the plate. 
glass windows sounded the rattle and roar of 
the London streets. 

“Then,” quavered Bariston, “it was really 
she who scared the countess—I c-can’t cal! hey 
by any other name—s-so dreadfully ’” 

“Yes. She came up to the castle windows 
eager for a chance to do so. And she saw my 
lady—I stick to the old name, too, you see— 
alone in the library. She said another time 
she had brought a message from Granny Mor- 
ris to the housekeeper. She had asked per- 
mission to wait for her answer in the piciure- 
gallery. She saw my lady in the Mttle anie- 
room opening from i removing her 
glasses and taking out the rubber which o»- 
cealed some of her teeth, and even altered the 
shape of her mouth, she alarmed her again.” 

“Gracious!” gasped Bariston. 

“Oh, her disguise was complete. She had 
given long thought to her make-up. You re- 
collect the night we visited the tower?” 

“Yes. I 1-left England t-two days after?” 

“Well, that very day, it seems, she had 
revealed her identity to the poor wretch whom 
she was tending. He staily refused to be- 
lieve her till she removed her aids to disfigure- 
ment. While undisguised, she chanced to yo 
to a casement. The earl, riding by below 
glanced up, saw her. You remember how my 


lady spoke of it at dinner?” 


“T re-remember.” 

“But her hair—silvery white—that was her 
own. It had turned that hue from horro: while 
she lay in her tomb.” 

Jimmie ordered a fresh bottle. 

“Let me have your glass. How did he 
(Garrett) know of the deceit when he encoun 
tered Damyn? Why, man alive, as soon 4s 
that old eal of his told him of the body-snoteh- 
ing episode, and how the woman had declared 
so wildly she was the Countess of Silverdale, 
when the men knew it was the sister of the 
countess who had been supposed dead, he cox- 
prehended Marguerite’s ruse. The ghouls, 0! 
course, had not for a second credited her_stery- 
They decided she had gone mad from fright. 
They were afraid to make known her recovery, 
dreading that a great number of grave-robbing 
crimes should be traced to them. So they 
turned her over, with a certain sum for ber 
keeping, to a woman who kept a house for de 
mented people—a woman of their own o1%, 
who asked no questions. 

“ A-and G-Garrett?” , 

“Deserted straightway and sped down to 
Sussex, resolved to tax the Countess with his 
suspicions, which were almost certaiul ¢s. 
tell you her description of her escap 
the madhouse was sensational.” 
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“ The o-child ?” 

“Oh, heewas her own and Damyn’s, of 
course{ ‘That was the reason of her great fuss 
ever him. It seems she was very ill after his 
pirth, and Reuben Garrett had paid the woman 
in charge for the child. He wanted to hold it 
over the mother’s head, to force her to marry 
him. The nurse and mistress of the place 

young mother, when she re- 


Just es ruddy-skinned and elegant as of old, 
but with his moustache 2. little longer and his 
eye-glass more completely, ander control, Ran- 
dolph came up and shook hands, 

“We've just been talking of the days we 
spent together at Silverdale Castle.” 

“ Aw—I often think of them. Met Lionel 
a short time ago.” 

* Back, is he? 
will take place? 

“They 
i fawney. 

| knew this would be the clfmax—knew it 
jong ago! 

The others were equally confident prophets 
of the past. 

“Lady Iva was presented last May. She 
has been the bright, particular social star ever 
sine. She did not wish to be married till the 
shock of the sensation had died out somewhat. 
fler father urged delay. So Lionel tore him- 
self away. He has been in Italy ever since; I 
believe, studying art, for which he always had 
acraze, They say he is going to prove another 
ary However that may be, he’s a fine 
felow.” 

Rather!” seconded Christie. 
_“R-rrather!” echoed Bariston, if not as 
firmly, quite as sincerely. 

“The engagement was kept secret, I under- 
stand, 80 the girl was fairly besieged by 
adorets. 

“But the truth is out now.” 

ey Tose, 

“By-the-way, Talbot,” asked Christie, 
screwing in his eye-glass, the friend that never 
Nailed him—because tied to him—“theah was 
. Reguing little girl down in Sussex that 
vean! 

“I think I would Tike to meet Neh again. 
T was quite—quite taken, don’t you know! 
\nd I think,” with a beaming smile, “thou 
sho was rawthah cruel, that in her heaht sho 
admihed me.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes,” blandly modest. 
Nora—Nora Dallas.” 

To. eyes twinkled. 
_ tb is Nora still. But it isn’t Dallas; i 
's Talbot. Good afternoon, Christie!” : 

* * 2 


* 


I wonder when the wedding 
_ No one seems to know.” 
are going to have @ vewy quiet one, 


“Heh name was 


Silverdale! and August i 
i. tell you all? eee 
t is sixteen months since Christie, Bariston 
and Talbot talked together in the club-house. 
; Two months after that meeting, when the 
sone was at ite fullest. its richest, its most 
slowing, there was a simple, private marriage 
ceremony down in the old church at Rothlyn. 
 Teasons it should be unostentatious were 
many and obvious. 
all sheenomneement would mean revival of 
; the old memories, the old horror. True 
ee Smeniing unobtrusiveness. 
: were very few in the age-black pews 
“"_ rose-bright, fragrant July ueaine. or 
ng Earl and Lilian looking radiant with 
noe and tappiness. Mrs. Vere, Mrs. Trend. 
ope Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, and Mr. 
Bene that was all. 
ie to-day—ah, to-day who is not here? 
. is the August of the year following their 
deat” and the Earl has imsisted his 
ry ter hold her wedding reception at her 
And surely such another day never 
Heavens.” 
hot, but warm, and drowsily tender. 
not @ to woo a secret 
one of those gold-hearted lities which 


Does not 





stand up passionless and pure. The roses are 
almost gone, but the splendid fuchsia swings 
its scarlet bells across the wall, and 
* The sonl of the delicious mignonette 
Fioats on the wind and tempts the vagrant bees 
From the pale, purple spikes of laveader.” 
From attic down the Castle is crowded. 

And so many familiar faces, too! For a 
couple of days they have been arriving, that 
gay and courtly company, welcomed with true 
id English heartiness by the Ear! and Lilian. 

There, dazzling in some indescribable Pari- 
sian gown, is Mrs. Vere, plump as a partridge, 
if not exactly pretty as a picture. There is 
Mr. O'Donnell, rosy-cheeked, white-headed, 
mildly hilarious. There, over by that great 
flashing fountain, is another o'd acquaintance, 
Christie? Yes. He is most flawlessly attired, 
and accompanied—by his eyeglass. There, 
strolling along like a pair of lovers, are Jimmie 
and Nora. Under that striped marquee en- 
deavouring to converse with Mrs. Trendworth, 
but stammering more deplorably than ever, is 
little, Mr. Bariston. 

The afternoon wanes. 

“Jn leafy coverts, thrills 
Of bird songs waken, but the notes are few.” 

In the park, below, beyond, the tenantry 
feast and cheer. Through the brilliant par- 
terres, across the close-clipped terraces, more 
stately and languid, appear the noble guests. 
Diamond bright glitter the fountains’ spray, 
redly flame the geraniums, star-like shines the 


jasmine, loud and clear and sweet the brazen | 


music from across the lake, as out of Silver- 
dale Castle come Lione] Curzon and his wife. 

Browner, older, more sedate he looks, but 
most blissfully happy. 

And Iva? 

She does not wear her wedding robes, Those 
she will don for the grand bali to-night. She 
is all in the airiest, the daintiest, the foamiest 
of muslin gowns, and very fresh and sweet and 
girlish she looks. 

Girlish? Well, more womanly than of old, 
perhaps, ia form, in dignity ; but the face be- 
neath that big, bewitching hat is youthful and 
lovely beyond the power of pen to express. 

Mr, Vale rushes up to greet her. 

“You lucky lad!” he cries, as he wrings 
Curzon’s hand. 

“Right you are!” laughs Lionel, with a 
tender, downward look on the dear face beside 
him. 

How fair i+ is, how glad, how proud, how 
radiant with dimples and smiles and blushes? 


Ah, thank Heaven for the joy that came at | 
| casts a gloom. The truth is, breakfast is a 


And now their guests crowd around. Every- 
where is the sheen of satin—-the ripple of 
laughter. 

The sun is setting before husband and wife 
find themselves a moment alone. 

“Darling,” Lionel whispers, “it is a happy 
world, after all, isn’t it?” 

Full of “serious sweetness,” of beauty, of 
divine content, is the face lifted to his. 


A silence. He breaks it. 

“ Are you thinking—of her?” 

“ Yes—but hush!” as he would have spoken, 
*T loved ber!” 

He bows quietly. Now and from henceforth 
he is reverently silent regarding the woman 
for whom all is forever ended 


“ All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 
longing.”’ . 


The Earl and Lilian! 


They are calmly happy and very proud. For | 


have they not one comfort, small but su- 
preme. 

What? 

Surely you can guess! Something sturdy 
and sweet, pink as a rose, bright as a star, 
brimful of love, of joy, of laughter—at once 
a torment, a tyrant and a treasure! 

THE END. 


Yate Sroupent.—‘“‘ And now, dear Mabel, 


LOVE LAUGHS AT RAIN DROPS 


A young man had been spending an evening 
at the home of his fiancée, and when the time 
for his departure came it was raining so heavily 
that, there being no cab availeble, it was evi- 
dent he would get wet through in going home. 
he young lady was much concerned about the 
possible consequences to her lover of such a 
wetting, and she suggested that her mother 
should be asked to put him up for the night. He 
readily agreed, and, the mother assenting, his 
sweetheart went off, personally to superintend 
the preparation of his room, On her return 
however, the youth was nowhere to be found, 
and his hat was also gone from the stand in the 
hall. After waiting some time, it was concluded 
that there had been a misunderstanding, or 
that the young man had changed his mind, and 
the family were preparing to retire, when the 
front door-bell was rung. On the door being 
opened there was the lover, standing in the 
rain, end absolutely drenched. In answer to 
the astonished questions of the mother and 
daughter, he explained that he had been home 
to fetch his night-shirt. 





AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 

Perhaps it is because they begin it in a 
conceited frame of mind that the great 
majority are so disagreeable at breakfast. 
No matter when they arrive, they are proud 
of it. If they come early, their air of 
superiority makes their presence insufier- 
able; if late, they are vain of it, as though it 
were a habit peculiar to themselves and de- 
noting luxurious ways and princely tastes 
And as to appetite, appetite, too, offers a 
wide field for self-aggrandisement. Has one 
a desire for flannel cakes and muflins, one is 
“so healthy,” “so vigorous,” so fit for the 
strenuous hifé our wise ruler has taught us to 
lead. Does one but toy with one’s knife and 
fork, or only take a sip of Micha, one’s con 
eit reaches the ceiling, and the atmosphere 
Te omes rarefied to a degree impossible for 
ordinary people to breathe. “Your sister 
Alice,” said a mother, recounting the virtue 
of the departed, “ate one slice of dry toast 
and drank a cup of tea for breakfast and 
nothing else for years.” It was said with the 





| bread and wait with martyred toast, 





may I call you mine?” Mabel: “Yes, Regi- 
nald, you've kicked a goal.” 


air of finality that caused those present to 


| resolve to put it on her tombstone 


The breakfast table mental frame is equally 
difficult to meet. Is one among you merry, 
he enrages all the rest; is one solemn, he 


meal to be eaten in solitude. They under- 
stand these things, as Uncle Toby remarked, 
betier in France. “Oh,” said Lamb, after a 
visit to Wordsworth and finally getting 
home, “oh, the joy ef eating alone!” And 
in France we eat alone with such delibera- 
tion, if with such simplicity, with such 
economy, and such refreshment. The coffee, 
the crisp roll, the pat of saltless butter, and 
thé peace. Nothing to hint that buttered 
waffles tend to obesity, no ene to refuse hot 
It is 
an unnecessary strain, that of breakfasting 
together, and a civilised being should recog 
nise that he is not at his best till afternoon. 


BONNIE MARY 


Sweet seventeen, so fond and fair, 
So defty and so debonair, 
So sweet, so far dispelling care 








Sweet seventeen, so fresh and gay, 
Summers come, enjoy thy May; 
Sorrow to-morrow, joy to-day. 


Sweet seventeen, may Heaven's high powers 
Strew all thy path with sunlit flowers, 
And bless thee in life’s morning hours. 


For thou wilt learn like most, I ween, 
How brown leaves mingle with the green, 
Ere thou shalt come to twice seventeen. 
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Facetiz 
A werrer says, “The strongest friendship 
may be broken ‘by a trifle.” Yes, it is some- 
times broken by the Joan of half-a-crown.” 


Nassy says “that nothing pulls a man 
down like whisky.”, We have also been told 
that, nothing “ elevates” a man like whisky. 

When a clergyman addresses an audience 
he should have a live subject. When a pro- 
fessor of surgery talks to students he wants 
a dead subject. : 

Dotuarv: “Do ‘you know women love to 
see themselves in print?” Brightly : “They 
ought to be en¢outaged, my boy. It’s 
cheaper than silk.” 

Barkeerer (producing water-jar): “You 
will have a little something with your 
brandy?” Red-nosed Individual ; “Thanks, 
a@ little more of the brandy, please!” 


“Does it pay to be good?” asks an ex- 
change.’ All we know is that a-minister only 
gets 10s. for marrying a couple, while the 
lawyer gets £50 for unmarrying them. 

Dvumtey (timidly, for he is behind with his 
board) : “ I—er—think, Mrs. Hendricks, that 
this milk is a trifle sour.” Landlady (freez- 
ingly) : “Jane, pass Mr. Dumley the sugar.” 

First Old '!Maid: “Sarah, Sarah!” 


Second Old Maid: “What dé you want?” | 
“Tell him | 


“There’s a burglar:in the house.” 
if he ain’t already married, I}! take him.” 


One of the chief differences between man 
and woman is that the man will carry home 
a fourteen-pound turkey, and a woman will 
have a paper of needles sent home in a linen- 
draper’s trap. 

“Arp you still taking painting lessons, 
Mamie?” “No, E left yesterday; I don’t 
like my teacher.” “Why not?” “He has 
such a disagreeahle, way of talking. He told 
me that if 1 kept. on for some time longer I 
might be able to whitewash a fence.” 

Suieren Ciarke (to his employer, leaving 
the office): “Oh, Mr. System, haven't you 
forgotten your umbrella? It’s raining.” 
Mr. System: “Can’t help it. I’ve made a 
resolution to have one here ahd one at home, 
to provide for all emergencies. Now, if I 
take this, they’ll both be at home!” 

Nor Tuer Ater.-+Organist : “All wrong, 
all wrong. The bass and tenor should be 
pianissimo.” Bass ‘and Tenor: “That's so; 
we forgot.” Organist: “And the soprano 
and alto should be forte.” Soprano and Alto 
(indignantly) : “Humph! Forty? Well, you 
had better send for our grandmothers.” 

A Hrxt to 4 Niccarpiy Lover.—He was 
an ardent but economical lover, and had been 
courting her for three months. “When do 
you think, dearest,” he said, as they sat near 
the moonlit window one evening, “that the 
moon appears at its best?” “J think,” she 
replied, “that the moon always looks the 
loveliest when one‘ is returning home from 
the opera?” 

Wuat Can Woman Do.—At a recent type- 
writing contest; a young lady wrote 384 
words in four minates and forty-two seconds. 
This is only about one-fourth as many as she 
could utter in one minute; and when she is 
telling a dear female friend about. a new 
bonnet and a certain young man she recently 
met she might get off about 1,000,000,000 in 
the same length of time. At least, it would 
sound so to a disinterested person. 


A Borcrak Mecwanic.-—Mrs. Brimmer : 
“T don’t see, when a man has a good trade, 
why he should prefer to be a burglar.” Mr. 

.: “Who are you talking about?” Mrs. 

: “That man who was caught breaking 

a shop last night.. He's a machinist.” 

Mr. B.: “ Who told you that?” Mrs. B. : 

“The paper says that while he was at the 

station-house, and. the officer was making his 

report, the: burglar, made a bolt for the 
gioor,” 








De Smire : “ Well; Travis, how are you?” 
Travis: “Oh, I’m ‘robust! , How ‘are you’ ” 
De Smith : “ Plain bust.” its 

A paper tells of a farmer who has been at 
the plough for sixty-cight ‘years. It is time 
to call the old man to dinner. 

AnotHeR ARGUMENT, FoR, OvR .TxErorar 
Frienps.—Even delirium: tremens is now 
ony to a micrococcus—‘the worm of the 
still.” 


Frep : “I’m surprised at Brown’s slanders. | 


for I supposed he thought everything of 
ver ved : “So he does—everything that’s 


_ Crvutsation is making. gratifying progress 
in the Congo country. A. few'years ago the 


inhabitants ate white persons raw, now they | 


roast. them. 


Jupce: “ What was in that barrel the’ offi- 
cers seized from you!” Witness: “ Wul, 
yer honour, it was marked ‘whishkey’ on 
wan ind and ‘P Duffy” on the other, so oi 
See Saeae it wuz whishkey in it or P 

uffty. 


A New Reason.—Mr. De Club: “My 
dear, a great German physician says women 
require more sleep than men.” Mrs. De C. : 
“Does he:”. Mr. De C.;3. “Yes, my dear— 
um—er—you’d, better not. wait up for me to- 
night.” 


Mrs. Temrre : “See that"pretty Miss Bar- 
low over there? Step over and ask her to 
join our table, Mr. Jones.” » But she seems 
to be enjoying herself, and I am afraid to in- 
terrupt ber.” “Oh, make some nice apology 
to her; and that will be all right.” “ Excuse 
me, Miss Barlow,” said Bashful' Mr. Jones, a 
moment or two later, “I’m sorry to. say that 
I’ve been told to ask you't6 join our lunch 
party.” “No, Mrs. Temple, she didn’t come. 
She only said that if I feltas-sorry as that 
she would excuse me this time.” ' ~ ™ 


— 
—— 


A WELL-KNOWN firm advertises ; nommay. 
netic watches for persons’ who worl about 
electricity, but whab.is wanted is a timepiece 
that will resist the attractions of the paws 
broker’s sign. 

Honker (who wants to propose): “Mis. 
Scadds, let us go out om the porch. Shall } 
get your wrap?” Miss Seadds : “ Thanks 
but 1 shan’t need it. You might put on your 
overcoat, however.” ' 

Tue five-year-old boy had seen his firy 
wedding, and naturally the family asked hi 
what he thought of it.“ Pook!” he said, 
disdainfully, “it’s nothing but a prayer-meet 
ing with a sociable after it.” 

“ Iv’s a blessed.good thing,” said Mawson, 
as he gazed on the ocean—-“ it’s a blessed goo! 
| thing the ocean’s bottom is solid.”. “Why? 
“Think of what a geyser there'd be. ou th 
other side of the earth if it leaked,” 

He Wasn't aN Oxnp One.—“ What is the 
reason you didn’t speak to Jones when | 
passed us just now?” said Alderman Moone 
| to a well-known politician. “He insulted 
the other day.” “ What did he say to you 
“ He called me an old donkey.” “ Called yoo 
an old donkey? How ridiculous! Why, you 
are not old.” 

A Lover Wxro Was Nor Convacrovs. 
Several evenings ago Major Stofah went up 
to see a young lady to whom he had bee 
very attentive for some months 
not visible at first, and her twelve-year-old 
brother entertained the major. After various 
questions the kid remarked : “You ain't con 
tagious, are you?” “Why, Johnny, what « 
you mean by that?” asked the major, wit! 
an innocent laugh of surprise. “Oh, nothin 
[ suppose, only I heard mother say you 
wasn’t, ’cause sister has been tryin’ to cat 
you all winter, and she couldn’t do it.” T! 
major remained the rest of the evening, hui 
| hasn’t been back since. 
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eguisoa! Jones, are you going to the 
. 19 0) 06 Tne 180% eS ee ’ 
Teutonia Ball?” “No 5 it’s\teo toney. a.ball for 


ine.” 
Sryney (who has treated, Featherly to 
from, his own private box): “Not a 


Par ‘éatherly : “ No-no, 


(puff) bed cigar, eh? 
‘not (puff) very bad.” ' Sawant 
“Dip the wedding..go-off | smoothly?” 
“About as smoothly as such affairs always 
go off. The only hitch that occurred was 
when the pair stood up to be united.” 
Misuxperstoop Hr. — Willis: -“ That 
donkey 1 bought from you’kicked me. You 
said he was safe.” Wallace: “Well, so he 


Helpful Talks. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is’ pleased to hear from his 


readers at any ‘ime. 


All letiers must give the name and address 


of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantes of good faith. 


Autir.—The longest verse: in the Bible, as 


has been repeatedly.stated} is the ninth of 
the eighth chapter of Esther. 


Stranpinc.—An engagement ring may be a 


Lizziz.—The city of Ghent, Belgium, 
stands on twenty-six islands, These are con 
nected by forty-two large and forty-six smal! 
bridges, 

Er.rven.—I know nothing about the 
“wafers” alluded to, but do not believe that 
any preparation of a poison will permanently 
improve the physique of a human being, be- 
cause good looks depend very greatly on good 
health, which a poison certainly does not pro- 
mote. The warm bath and friction with the 
hand, or a piece of chamois skin, will develop 
the bust gradually, and plenty of soft water, 
wholesome food and exercise are the best cos- 
metics. 


diamond or some other stone setting, accord 
ing to the state of the giver’s finances. 

Grorciva.—A Jocal machinist or —black- 
smith ‘can easily drill a hole in the piece of | jj 
cast iron in your possession, provided you 
have not the-necessary apparatus. The price 
for such work would be merely nominal. 

Janz.—Write to the lawyer who caused thi 
advertisement for the missing heirs to be 
inserted, and obtain from him a full stat 
ment of the case. The estate cannot eschea 
until there exist incontestible proofs that no 
heirs or devisees are in existence. 

E. V. V.—Many pretty sentiments may be 
engraved inside a wedding ring. Among 
them may be quoted: “Yours in heart,” 
“For ever and for aye,” “Let love in- 
crease,” “Tove for love,” “ Mizpah,” “ Live 
to love and love to live,” “True love will 
ne’er remove,” “Till our lives end,” “Love 
alway.” 


JoaN.—Martin Luther's life has been 
written in many biographies, the. principal 
among which are by Melancthon, Michelet, and 
Audin. Less voluminous works are to be 
found in first-class bookshops throughout the 
country, and all standard encyclopedias give 
brief but-exhaustive epitomes of the life and 
work of this noted man: 
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js. I didn't say you would be, though.” 

Nervous. Oup .Lapy.(on. board. yacht) : 
“Oh, dear! it'll go over, 1 know it will, Oh, 
Mr, Sailor, you won't let it capsize, will 
you?” Sailor (promptly): “Wot! afore I 
‘ook the fares? Not likely.” 

A New Diszase.—‘ How is Misther Riley 
thish ma-rnin?” “Worse. He-was_ taken 
wid another disase lasht noight.” - “ Fwhat 
is it?” “The docther called. it conva- 
leshent.” 

Mas. Breezy: (with hammer): “There, I’ve 
hit the nail on the head at last.” Mr. 
Breezy: “Why do you put your finger in 
your mouth?” Mrs. Breezy : “ That was th 
nai! I hit.” 

Tae New Recror: “I find the work in 
this parish very interesting indeed.” Miss 
A.: “I should think you might; there are 
ten unmarried girls to every man in the 
congregation,” 

Mrs, M’Carruy: “Yer wages. is 2s.. 6d. 
short this wake. Moike.” Mr. M’Carthy : 
“Yis, Mary Ann. We had an explosion on 
Tuesday, an’ the foreman docked me for 
the toime oi wuz in the air.” x4 

Coxvincinc Proor.—Pat: ‘“Sure toime 
was invinted in Iréland.” Jeweller: “Why 
do you think so?” “ Begorra't d’yez be 
afther thinkin’ it’s name would be ‘O’Clock 
if it didn’t come from the owld home?” 


“T Torp Dr. Wray the other day that. I 
believed I was the only living example of his 
patients.” “Was he embarrassed?” .“ Not 
a bit; he acknowledged it.” “What did he 
say?” “Said he was sorry to say I was.” 

A Sansracrony Expianation. — Wife : 
“What is meant, John, by the phrase ‘carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle’?”: Husbands. “It ‘is 
@ metaphor, my dear, showing the.-doing of 
something that is unmecessary.”.. “I don’t 
exactly understarid. Give ‘mevan illustration, 
4 familiar one.” “Well, if I was te’bring you 
home a book entitled. ‘How to Talk’ that 
would be carrying coals to: Newcastle.” 

“Farner,” she said, burying her“face upon 
the old man’s shoulder, ; if er can win tthe 
pure, earnest love of an honest, upright man, 
my life will be tull indeed. I/fsk not for 
mere wealth. I would love and Kenour such 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
@ man, dear father, if even” £25,000 were all 
that he could rightly ‘call his own.” “Noble 


Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Gopper 
girl,” responded j Dennoal ble otpatj 
oT hope yor aay A ee for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and Genera! itiusiration. 
« ,f0R ten years past,” said the new boarder, « Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 

re on the aca fe reanlse, a9 clockwork. Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


I rose on the stroke of six; half an hour later 
I sat down to breakfast; at seven I was at 
Work; dined’ at twelve, -ate-supper at six, and 
food bed by nine-thirty, Ate only hearty 
“ hd oe a in all that time.” 
aI 1” gai . . 
tones. “What were pos te ‘for! — 


. Tats murning a newsboy thrust his head 
‘he an hotel waiting room and yelled : 
ard about the catch made by a policeman 
it?” aed is “Not” “Nol” “What about 
“Catch aad papers went off like hot, cakes. 
lieve an, “<.) ® Policeman, eh? Don’t be- 
deers 2 such stuff!  Thwught policemen 
oo Ph, an —— “eh sama wo +g 
to a exactiy—~ i \ 
nap'” and the door closed with a on. te © eeeceeecceeeeeccecececcececeececeeceecececcecececeeted! 
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Apva.—Andorra, situated on the south slope 
ef the Pyrenees, is the oldest ablic in 
the world. The independence of this little 
State dates from 790 A.p. 

Dosino.--For a masquerade, you, being 
fair, could go as the Morning Star. Wear a 
silver star on your forehead, and a veil of 
smoke-coloured gauze or lace. A dress of 
pale blue or pink, with overdress of wets 
gauze or tulle, or let the underdress be grey, 
with pale pink tulle or plain lace over it. You 
can colour the plain lace pink with diamond 
dye if you cannot get it in the stores. 

Epre.—The French method of polishing is 
as follows :—Witha piece of fine pumice-stone 
and water pass regularly over the work with 


the grain of the wood until the rising of the. 


grain is down; then with powdered tripoli 
and boiled linseed oil polish the work to a 
bright face. This will give a very superior 
olish, but it requires time and hard labour. 
Furnitare is often cleaned and restored by 
using e@ mixture of three parts of linseed oil 
and one part of spirits of turpentine. 


~ Mrs. Venn.—I am under the impression 
that walnut bark can be had (ground) from 
the chemist. Tf not, you can try the brown 
senna dissolved in hot water to darken your 
aggressively red hair Apply quite warm. 
‘You will develop as you grow older. There is 
no way to stop the growth that I know of. 
The Chinese understand how to dwarf every- 
thing, from a plant or a pug dog up to a 
suman being. Grow as tall as your nature 
bids, and if you keep healthy you will fil! out 
symmetrically. 


Miss Prirm.—Send birthday cards to the 
gentlemen who have been kind to you, or a 
pretty trifle made by yourself. This will not 
be amiss or “bold.” Press the “ blackheads ” 
—acne is the right name—out with your 
fingers, then bathe your face with warm water 
ssith a few drops of spirits of wine in it. 
Rub briskly afterwards. Bathe your face 
nightly in warm water, and, after rubbing 
‘well with your hands, apply glycerine and 
rose-water. Pay attention to your diet. 

Cure ’UNn.—Political influence would not 
‘be of much use to an inexperienced person in 
getting up a detective agency. To establish 
such an institution, and make it work suc- 
cessfully, would require a wide range of pro- 
fessional information and great executive 
ability.. If you are bent on trying such an 
experiment, the best course for you to pursue 
would be to get employment in a detective 
agency, and acquire some practical knowledge 
of the business before attempting to start an 
agency of your own. 


Fry Carcurr.—tIt is probable that your 
nervousness and your habit of sleeping with 
‘your mouth open may result from some ob- 
scure nasa) affection or catarrh, for which you 
should consult a physician. A person 
troubled with nervousness should have regu- 
‘iar hours for sleeping and eating. Drink hot 
milk or hot water and milk instead of tea 
or coffee, and bathe often, particularly the 
feet, in warm water. Of course no tobacco 
or strong drink should be used. Your writ- 
ing is peculiar, and shows individuality—a 
‘little touch of eccentricity. 

Musrwat.—The fife is a very ancient. in- 
strument. It was used by the Greeks. The 
word is in French fifre, in German pfeife, and 
in Italian piffaro. It is perhaps related to 
the Latin pipa, a pipe. The flute has been 
‘in use ‘for more than four thousand years. It 
was familiar to the Egyptians from a remote 
period, and among the Greeks and Romans 
was a favourite pastoral instrument. The 
word ‘flute is from the Latin fiuta, the name 
of an eel caught around the Island of Sicily, 
‘whose side is marked with spots like flute 
holes. The flute stop, on the organ, is a 
wange of pipes turned in unison with the 
diapison, and intended to imitate the sounds 
‘ef the flute. 





Westsrn Times.—Thibet is the highest in- 
habited country on the globe. 


Gotpen Brown.—Alice means “a Prin- 
cess,” Ritchie is a surname, Florence “a 
flower,” Ethel “noble,” Augustus “proud,” 
Alfred “atl peace.” 


Tom Jonrs.—1l. A boy of sixteen would 
not be overstepping the bounds of propriety 
by ng og a lady to the theatre, or by 
inviting her to take a drive with him. 
2. Having become acquainted with a lady in 
the transaction of personal business, no special 
introduction to the gentleman who has thus 
favoured her is needed. 


Patriot.—The three Powers which for- 
merly possessed nearly all of America owed 
their first discoveries to Italians; Spain, to 
Columbus, a Genoese; England, to the 
Cabots, Venetians; and France, to Verazzani, 
a Florentine. Notwithstanding this fact, Italy 
has never had any colonial possessions on that 
continent, 


Bessi1z.—You are old enough to judge for 
yourself. If he will make a good husband— | 
and appearances appear to point to that satis- | 
factory conclusion—by all means marry him. 
He promises to make your home happy, and 
provide for your wants in every possible 
manner, and therefore nothing remains to be 
done on his part except to strictly carry out 
the promised contract. 


Miser.—Silver coins are often covered with 
a dense coating of green oxide, to remove 
which they should be immersed for ten 
minutes in a strong solution of ammonia, 
then washed in clean water and wiped with a 
soft towel. If any of the foreign matter re- 
mains, the operation should be repeated. 
Copper coins may be cleaned by soaking them 
in sweet-oil until the dirt is loosened, and 
then wiping dry with a soft rag. ‘ 


Mrxa.—The proverb, “Those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones,” dates 
back to the Union of England and Scotland, 
at which time London was crowded with 
Scotsmen. This did not please the Duke of 
Buckingham, who organised a movement 
against them, and parties were formed, who 
went about nightly to break the windows of 
the shops and dwellings. In retaliation, a 
party of Scotsmen smashed the windows of 
the duke’s mansion, which stood in St. Mar- 
tin’s Fields, and had so many windows that 
it was known as the Glass House. The duke 
appealed to the King, who replied, as 
quoted : “Those who live in glass houses 
should be careful how they fling stones.” 


Crcw..—Crows do not destroy grass. The 
supposition that they do so arises out of the 
following circumstances: In searching for the 
grubs which are concealed in the earth, and 
which are supported by eating the roots of 
the grass, the crow pulls at the stem of the 
grass with his bill, and when the grass comes 
up, the crow knows that there are under it 
insects which have destroyed its roots, and in 
this way detects them; but if the stem of 
grass is firm, the crow goes to another tuft, 
and proceeds in the same manner. 


Lapy Iva.—It would be very un#ise at 
your age...You would be apt to regret it 
when too late, for marriage is a life bond, 
remember. Don’t be in a hurry to displease 
the parents who have reared and loved you 
all your life. Your father cannot be so very 
strict, for there is Marian acknowledging that 
she has many admirers—-two of whom wish to 
marry her. One is rich, but him she does 
not love; the other she is very fond of, 
though 

“ All the silver that he has 

Is ringing on his tongue.” 
Never marry a man you do not love, but be 
in no haste to accept one that has nothing to 
live upon. You, too, are young enough to 
wait until the impecunious lover has saved 


rd 


Amanpa.—The word sli was fo 
used, with its derivatives pd ily and ilpn 
ness; but slippy and slippily have long been 
obsolete, and slippiness is very rarely used 
Slippery, slipperily, and ‘slipperiness are no, 
the authorised and customary words; 80 that 
“It is very slippery walking” would be th. 
correct form of expression. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. — 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








ALLING 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, 

and deprive the eyes of their defence 
agaimst dirt and dust. The eye- 
lashes are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 2 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each. A little book 
“* How to Preserve the Eyesight '' will te 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GREEN 
210;Lambeth Rd., London. All whosuffer 
from any eye trouble should send for it. 





Jo be had of alf Chemists in Boxes 
47'2.2°9 or #6 or sent anywhere on 
receipt of 1§.340r55 /!Stamps by 
ET. Towre & C2 66.long Row. NorrincHan. 








something, or makes sufficient to support 
you, 





HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


1F NOT, WHY NOT? 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. — 
Of ail Chemists, 74d., 1s. 1h4., and 2s, 94. per bow: 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 


3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, EC, 
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